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The Ikon Guild presents records for 
Lent, Holy Week and Easter in both 
Eastern and Latin rites. This is the time 
to order records to help you in your 
understanding of this great liturgical 
season. All but one of these and the 
other records advertised are imported 
from Europe and many are available 
only through JUBILEE; all are ex- 
tremely well performed, are pressed on 
high quality stock and are enthusiasti- 
cally recommended by the editors of 
JUBILEE. A new item of special inter- 
est is the African Mass (listed under 
folk music). It’s a spectacular musical 
treat. 


lent and EASTER 


33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Liguge. $7.50 


33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 


GOOD FRIDAY See 33-13/14 uwnder Gre- 
gorian chant. 


25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A _ special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St, Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 


057 RUSSIAN EASTER A magnificent and 
deeply moving record by a Russian Ortho- 
dox choir of excerpts from the Lenten and 
Holy Week liturgies on one side, and on 
the other, selections from the powerful 
Midnight Office of Easter. Twelve-inch, $6 


402 RUSSIAN EASTER Another selection 
of chants from the Slavic Lent and Paschal 
periods, this one by the choirs of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Cathedral in Paris. The 
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chants, which include hymias, tropaires 
and litanies, range from early monody to 
fine examples of the great nineteenth-cen- 
tury revival. $6 


746 EASTER AT GRAILVILLE A beau- 
tiful collection of folk songs, spirituals, 
Gregorian chant and polyphony for Lent 
and Easter, sung by the young women of 
the Grail, internationally famous social 
action movement now working in eighteen 
countries. Twelve-inch, $4.95 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin tert and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


gregorian chant 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauzr, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches. 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
— year; Gregorian chant at its purest 
$7.8 


JUBILEE’S Ikon Guild 
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Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing ; 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent artic) 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., ha 
made their purpose clearer than eve 
before. Dom Murray is largely respoy 
sible for the English version of th 
psalms and has put a number of they 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalm 
in their original French, sung by choir 
of monks and young boys. ~ 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of aj 
English Benedictine school under the dj 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, 0.8.8 
Ten-inch, $5 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and th 
most famous of the Gelineau records. lh 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Gel 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two re- 
ords, $15 


33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French 
adding to those listed above. They ar 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativit 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 

25101 CHANTS OF UNITY A _ valuabi 
cross-section of Eastern chants for differen 
phases of the year, some from the Divin 
Liturgy, others for special feasts, sung is 


Greek, Armenian, Arabis, Slavonic, Ro 
manian, French and Latin. Ten-inch, $5 


25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A wnriqu 
collection of chants in honor of the The 
otokos, the Mother of God, from differen 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in th 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian 
Maronite and Melkite, as well as Romania 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Cathe 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury 0’ 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek 0r- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorak 
Included are a third-century hymn to th 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn ti 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded bj 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Orth 
doxr Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 


114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Eu 
cerpts from the Divine Service of th 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy d 
rived from St. Basil’s now contains stronj 
Latin-rite inflwences from the time of th 
Crusades, and also traces of the ine 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival 
It lacks the purity and power of othe 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be placel 
on a level with our best Eastern rite ree 
ords, but it will interest students ami 
others who have a particular attraction t 
the churches of the sub-Orient. By_th 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church it 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 


150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) Mor 
excerpts from the Divine worship of th 
re Armenian church. Comment 
above. 


Folk mucce 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of ov; 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribe 
of the Belgian Congo according to thei 
own musical traditions. The music, whit 
is accompanied by drums, is not writtel 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrit 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus ani 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 


33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Half 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscur 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting t¥ 
numerous sources—among them, Byzat 
tine. Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—tho 
have contributed to the music of Romanit 
Ten-inch, $5 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS We're not going to urge thi 
upon anyone, but it happens to be a par 
ticularly pleasing record to many collectors 





It consists solely of the sounds of differe 
bells, tolling at the Benedictine monaste 
of En-Calcat. Each bell has a special meat 
ing, and its own voice and even personality 
Ten-inch, $4 
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@ At the Democratic Convention in Los Angeles 
next July there may be two Catholic candidates for 
the nomination : Senator John F. Kennedy, and pos- 
sibly California’s governor Pat Brown. As the time 
draws near, the pros and cons become more articu- 
late on the question of a Catholic for president. 
Many groups have already voiced their opinions. 
Monday Morning, an official Presbyterian maga- 
zine which reaches 11,000 ministers, reports that 
one-half of its readers responding to a poll said they 
would refuse to vote for a Catholic presidential can- 
didate under any circumstances. Yet Presbyterian 
ministers have often been considered among the 
more liberal Protestant groups. An editorial in 
Christianity Today, a non-denominational Protestant 
magazine which goes to 200,000 Protestant clergy- 
men and many laymen, maintains that it is “perfectly 
rational” for a Protestant not to vote for a Catholic 
presidential candidate on the basis of his religion. 
In this issue (see pages 8-15) JUBILEE reports how 
some of its readers see the question. 
@ “Here for the first time in fiction is the world of 
the mentally sick described by an imaginative writer 
of the first rank who is also a professional psychia- 
trist.” The enthusiastic remark was made recently by 
Graham Greene; he was talking about Through 
Dooms of Love, the latest book and first novel by 
Karl Stern, author of Pillar of Fire and The Third 
Revolution. A convert to Catholicism from Judaism, 
Stern fled his native Germany with the establishment 
of the Nazi regime, and is now living in Canada, 
where he both practices and teaches psychiatry. 
Through Dooms of Love is based on case experiences 
encountered by Dr. Stern in his work ; the excerpts 
from the book of meditations, though attributed to a 
“Father Shaughnessy,” are actual comments from his 
personal notebooks. A section of the book appears 
on pages 42-47. 
@ The enthusiastic farming nuns shown on page 
28 are members of a new and unique religious 
congregation: the Franciscan Missionaries of the 
Divine Motherhood (whose robing ceremony 
JUBILEE pictured last August). The group, which 
received papal approval in 1947, is devoted to mater- 
nal nursing and midwifery, a neglected apostolate 


In this issue... 


that is sorely needed in many areas of the world, 
wherever professional medical care is scarce or non- 
existent. The nuns’ motherhouse — where JUBILEE’s 
photographs were taken — is known as Ladywell Con- 
vent, and is situated on 100 acres of farmland in the 
south of England. On the grounds is one of England’s 
oldest shrines, that of Our Lady of Godalming, which 
dates back to the Middle Ages and attracts daily 
pilgrims. Last spring, a new chapel, also dedicated to 
Mary, was completed; it is a part of the gradual 
expansion taking place at Ladywell to accommodate 
the increasing numbers of young women who arrive 
there each year to join the busy sisters. 

@ In predominantly Catholic Holland, particularly 
in its southern district, a full-scale revival of the 
liturgical arts seems to be underway: its center is 
the Jan van Eyck Academie in Maastricht, near the 
Belgian border. Graduates of the school are respon- 
sible for an impressive number of new churches 
built throughout Holland since World War II. A 
leading figure in the movement is C. H. De Bever, a 
Catholic architect who achieved royal recognition 
four years ago when Queen Juliana presented him 
with the Orde van Oranje-Nassau for his outstanding 
cultural contributions. At that time, De Bever called 
upon one of his proteges, Theo Elfrink, to design an 
announcement card: a wood engraving of Noah’s 
Ark; later, De Bever gave Elfrink another commis- 
sion: the designing of woodcuts for fifteen stations 
of the Cross (including a station with the Ascen- 
sion). Reproductions of Elfrink’s Way of the Cross, 
representative of the new art from Holland, are 
shown on pages 16-20. 

@ HOLY WEEK RuBRICS: The 1956 revision in the 
liturgy of Holy Week necessitated a parallel modifica- 
tion in the instructional rubrics describing the proper 
performance of ceremonies. To accommodate this 
need at the time, JUBILEE— in collaboration with 
liturgists Gerald Ellard, S.J. and F. P. Prucha, S.J. 
— prepared a revised explanation, in English, of the 
Holy Week rubrics. Copies of the booklet, to be used 
in conjunction with the official ORDO HEBDOMADAE 
SANCTAE INSTAURATUS, are still available, at 15¢ a 
copy (plus 10¢ for additional postage on quantity 
orders) from Dept. HW, JUBILEE. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
SWEDEN 


Uppsala 


Sweden is 977 miles long and is tradition- 
ally divided into three parts: the southern 
provinces called Gétaland, or Land of the 
Goths, with a population of 3,518,000; the 
central provinces called Svealand, or the 
land of the Swedes, with a population of 


2,693,000; and the northern provinces 
called Norrland, with a population of 
1,250,000. 


The Catholic community makes up about 35 
per cent of the country’s population of 
7,400,000. At present there are about 26,- 
400 Catholics in the country, of whom about 
6,000 are Swedish-born. In 1955 there were 
19,000 and when the now-retired Archbishop 
Johannes Erik Mueller came to Stockholm in 
1923 there were only five parish churches 
and 6,000 Catholics in the country. 

The increase of the Swedish Catholic pop- 
ulation during recent years is due mainly 
to the emigration of Catholics from other 
European countries. Of the approximately 
7,000 Hungarians who came to Sweden after 
the revolution in 1956 about eighty per 
cent are Catholics. Next to the Hungarians, 
the largest Catholic groups are Polish and 
Italian. 

The first priests to visit Sweden were 
two Benedictine monks: St. Ansgar, Bishop 
of Hamburg (who had been appointed Apos- 
tolic Legate of all the North by Pope Greg- 
ory IV) and his companion Witmar. The anni- 
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versary of their arrival on May 10, 829, at 
the island of Birka on Lake Malar in eastern 
Sweden, is observed every year by celebrat- 
ing Mass at this site now marked by a 
national monument. The country was Chris- 
tianized in the eleventh century and re- 
mained Catholic until the Reformation, when 
most of its people became Lutherans. In 
1595 it was decreed that all Catholics were 
to be deported from the country. Failure to 
leave was punishable by death. 

It was not until 1780 that King Gustav III 
granted religious freedom to foreign-born 
non-Lutheran Christians who wanted to 
settle in Sweden for reasons of business. 
Previously, foreign Catholics had been al- 
lowed to worship privately and Mass was 
said by priests attached to the embassies 
of Catholic countries accredited to the 
Swedish court. 

St. Eugenia’s, in Stockholm, in 1837, was 
the first Catholic church to be established 
in Sweden and Norway after the Reformation. 
Here on October 25, 1959 the first Apos- 
tolic Visitator to be appointed to the 
Scandinavian countries in modern times, 
Archbishop Martin Lucas, S.V.D., cele- 
brated his first Pontifical Mass in Sweden. 
For the Archbishop's Mass the altar was 
decorated with the candelabra that were 
used at the first public Mass offered in 
Stockholm after the Reformation. That Mass 
was celebrated on Easter Sunday, 1783, 
after King Gustav III's Edict of Toleration 
had been concluded with Pope Pius VI. 

Following the establishment of St. Eu- 
genia’s, the first Catholic parish outside 
the capital was set up in Gothenburg in 
1865. About twenty years later the first 
Catholic parish north of the capital was 
founded at Gavle. The country's northern- 
most Catholic chapel was dedicated at Sor- 
forsa near Hudiksvall (202 miles north of 
Stockholm) on June 27, 1909, but it was not 
possible for a chaplain to live there until 
1924. Today the Catholic parish church for 
all of Norrland, St. Olof'’s, is located 55 
miles farther north at Sundsvall, but there 
are still about 557 miles to the Finnish 
border. 

But Cathclics in Sweden continued to be 
persecuted well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1858 six women were deported from 
Sweden to France because they became con- 
verts to Catholicism. In 1873, with the en- 
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actment of the "Dissenter Law," it became 
poss. ble for Swedes to become Catholics 
without being punished for their faith. 

Since 1951, monasteries have been legal- 
ly permitted in Sweden, but none has as yet 
been established. A first venture in this 
direction has been made at Gantofta near 
Halsingborg, where six Belgian Carmelite 
nuns now live in community. During the 
Middle Ages a large Carmelite monastery was 
located at nearby Landskrona. 

In Sweden there are now 155 Catholic Sis- 
ters active in social, hospital and parish 
work. The St. Elizabeth Sisters were the 
first order to come to Stockholm; this was 
in 1866. The most recent congregation to 
arrive is the Sisters of St. Mary from Osna- 
brueck, Germany, who work in Stockholm and 
Vasteras and maintain a small convalescent 
home in Bromma on the outskirts of Stock- 
holm. 

Today Catholic Sisters also conduct 
schools, convalescent homes, and nurseries 
in Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malmo, Halsing- 
borg, Norrképing, Gavle, Uppsala, Karl- 
stad, Mariestad, QOskarstrém, Rdégelbiack, 
and Vadstena. 

There are at present 58 secular priests 
in Sweden, of whom seven are native born. 
They have all been educated outside of Swe- 
den. In addition to the seculars there are a 
number of order priests: Jesuits, Domini- 
cans, Passionists, Salesians, and Francis- 
cans. 

The present revival of interest in Ca- 
tholicism within the country was the topic 
of a debate sponsored during the fall of 
1959 by the Humanities Association of the 
University of Stockholm. As an indication 
of the changed Swedish attitudes toward 
the Church, Dr. Hjalmar Sunden, chairman of 
the debate, remarked that a public discus- 
Sion of Catholicism would have been un- 
thinkable thirty years ago. "But today,” 
he said, "contact with the Catholic Church 
has increased my interest in ecumenical 
work." He believes that "the conversions to 
Rome are perhaps best accounted for by an 
unanswered need for religious expression 
within the country." During the past two 
years 183 Swedish adults have been received 
into the Church. 

At this same debate it was pointed out 
that the 1952 Freedom of Religion Law guar- 
antees Swedish Catholics the right to prac- 
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tice their religion, but that during the 
previous century Catholics and Baptists 
had been deported from the country for re- 
fusing to accept the Evangelical Lutheran 
state religion. 


Stockholm, with a total population of 
805,000, has three Catholic parishes: St. 
Erik's, the Bishop's cathedral; St. Eugen- 
ia’s, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers; and 
Marie Annunciation, in the charge of Domin- 
ican Fathers. The number of Catholic pa- 
rishioners in the city is about 6,000. 
There are 37 Catholic churches and chapels 
organized into sixteen parishes located 
throughout the country. In November, 1953, 
the Apostolic Vicariate of Sweden was ele- 
vated to the Diocese of Stockholm. 

InMalmé, the country's third largest city 
with a population of 221,700, where one of 
the oldest parishes is located, a Catholic 
center consisting of a day nursery, parish 
hall, church and rectory is now being com- 
pleted. The bells for the new church have 
already been dedicated and the church will 
be finished late this spring. The largest 
of the three bells came from the Polish 
members of the parish; officers and men of 
the Colombian Navy joined a group of Hun- 
gericn refugees as donors of the second 
bell: the third was given by the remaining 
‘arishioners. In this parish of about 3,000 
epnroximately one third are Swedish-born. 

Vasteras, an industrial city in the cen- 

rol part of the country with a population 
of 74,700, has an active Catholic community 
of about 3,000, Italian industrial workers 
comprising the majority. The priest here is 
an Italian Jesuit; in Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg there are similar parishes adminis- 
tered by Italian priests. 

The present Catholic bishop in Sweden is 
Bishop Knut Ansgar Nelson, 0O.S.B., of 
Stockholm, the nation’s only see. Conse- 
crated on September 8, 1947, at the Cathe- 
dral of Ss. Peter and Paul in Providence, 
R. I., Bishop Nelson was immediately ap- 
pointed Coadjutor to Bishop Mueller, whom 
he succeeded upon the latter’s retirement 
in 1957. Bishop Nelson had been a member of 
the Benedictine community at Portsmouth 
Priory in Rhode Island since 1930, having 
emigrated to the U.S. from his native Den- 
mark three years previously. 

—R. C. Ellsworth 
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IKON GUILD ARTWORK | Events 








Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. In Holy Russia, the large triptych 
of Christ, the Virgin and St. John was often worn 
(closed) by wanderers, monks and other devout 
people on a cord over the chest. The three-bar 
crucifix is from a processional cross. The smaller 
ikons are lovely representations of the Virgin and 
Child. JUBILEE’s prices for all items are excep- 
tionally low. Compare and buy through the Ikon 
Guild. 


C12) Triptych (illustrated), 157514", $25 

C12b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, $10 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom left), 374", $7.50 
C34) Cross, plain bronze, with side panels, $7.50 

@ Add 50¢ shipping charge for each item above 


C1) Our Lady of Vladimir (middle right), 272%", $3 
C6) Cross, plain bronze, 5%”, $3 

C8) Cross, plain bronze, 8”, $5 

C19) Christ enthroned, plain bronze, 34%xr4%", $4 
C26) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom right), 272%", $2.50 
C27) Cross with instruments of the Passion, 3”, $3 
C30) St. George and the dragon, 1% 71%", $2.50 

C36) St. Nicholas, plain bronze, 2x2”, $2 


@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each item 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 
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Trappistine nuns in Japan 
help support themselves 
with hand-made madonnas 
in the great tradition of 
Japanese doll - making. 
Standing sixteen inches 
high, each madonna is of 
silk, with hand - painted 
face, brocade kimono, 
pearl rosaries and long 
hair combed and tied Jap- 
anese style. Item # 9; 
price, $30 








A reproduction of a fif- 
teenth-century stone 
French Immaculate Con- 
ception. Finished to simu- 
late the original, this beau- 
tiful figure will make a 
significant addition to your 
home. The statue stands 
about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 
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March 

7 LENTEN LECTURE by Rev. Christopher 
Kennedy, (of Mt. St. Michael’s, Stat. 
en Island) at the Paraclete Book 
Center, 146 East 74 St., N.Y.C. This 
is the second in a series of Monday 
night talks at 8 p.m., to continu 
throughout Lent. 

19 DR. GEORGE SHUSTER, retiring presi 
dent of Hunter College; will speak 
on “Men in Hiding,” at Hunter’ 
Bronx campus; Bedford Park Boule. 
vard West and Paul Avenue, Bronx, 
N.Y. 8:15 p.m. Admission: $1.25 

thru CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS ART EXHIB 
26th IT is the new show at Chicago’s Gal. 
lery Chi Rho, 720 North Rush Street, 
Devoted to current liturgical expres 
sion, the exhibit will include the work 
of Patricia K. Watters, Richard Tal. 
aber, Thomas J. Gorman. Open 94 
p.m. weekdays only. 

ST. PETER CANISIUS LECTURES will pre. 
sent a discussion on “The Church and 
the Humanistic Tradition,” by Rev. 
Hayne R. Martin, S.J. at 8:30 p.m. a 
St. Ignatius School, 50 E. 84 St, 
N.Y.C. Tickets are $1.00. 
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April 
3 ANNUAL DAY OF RECOLLECTION for 
members and friends of the Edith 
Stein Guild, beginning at 10:30 am. 
at the Helpers of Holy Souls Chapel, 
112.E. 86 St., N.Y.C. 


Annou ncements: 


@ A Summer Institute of Liturgical Musi 
will be initiated this summer from June 2 
to July 30 at St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer. 
Indiana. The program of studies has beer 
modeled after the Corso Ordinario of Gre 
gorian Chant at the Pontifical Institute o 
Sacred Music in Rome, and will be open ti 
both religious and laymen. Courses will in- 
clude theory, organ, chant, polyphony, with 
professors from the Pontifical Institute par 
ticipating. Registration before Easter is a: 
vised: write to the Chairman, Rev. Lawrence 
Heiman, C.PP.S. at St. Joseph’s College. 
Rensselaer, Indiana. 


@ “The Present Position of Catholics it 
America,” will be analyzed in a symposium 
at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, o 
June 11th and 12th, featuring Mortimer Aé 
ler, Sen. Eugene McCarthy, John Cogley 
Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis, and Bishop Joh 
Mussio of Steubenville. Since space is lim 
ited, immediate registration is urged; bre 
chures and applications may be obtained 
from the Thomas More Association, 2 
West Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois, 
directors of the event. 


THE CARROLL CLUB of New York Cif 
would like to bring its summer resort, (Cat 
roll Lodge, Pawling, N.Y.) to the attention@ 
young Catholic business workers in the Nef 
York area, and will send a representative # 
describe its facilities to any Catholic orga 
ization interested. To arrange for a speaké 
— or to receive more data, contact John Mai 
tocci, 1814 Radcliff Ave., Bronx 62, N.Y. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE wil 
regularly publish notice of coming evenly 
Send data to the Events Editor. 
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$t. BE NARD OF CLAIRVAUX: by William of 
St. Th.erry and others—Translated by Geoffrey 
Webb ind Adrian Walker—The story of St. 
Berna: :’s life as recorded in the Vita Prima 
Bernar «i by some of his contemporaries. This is a 
book w sich no library of importance can afford to 
be witis out. $2.75 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND HIS TIME: Volume I: 
Antioc: by Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B.—Trans- 
lated by Sr. M. Gonzaga, R.S.M.—Father Baur 
provides a realistic picture of St. John Chrysostom 


and of Byzantine culture, especially of Eastern ¥ 


religious life in the fourth century. His is the 
definitive study of this early Doctor of the Church. 
$6.75 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS: by Josef Blinzler—Trans- 
lated by Isabel and Florence McHugh—‘“‘No one 
interested in the greatest of all trials should be with- 
out this truly excellent book . . . It is the best work 
available on the subject in any language.’”’—Ralph 
Gorman, C.P. $4.75 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION: Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Reginald Walsh, O.P.—‘“‘. . . an 
abundant source of blessings to all who use it as an 
aid to contemplating and considering what the 
Word Incarnate suffered for mankind’s salvation.” 
—From the Introduction. $4.00 


REDEMPTION THROUGH THE BLOOD OF 
JESUS: by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B.—Translated 
by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. — Dom Gaspar 
elucidates the place of the Most Precious Blood in 
Christian theology and Its role in effecting our 
Redemption. $4.00 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD: by ‘William L. Kelly, S.J. 
“Excellent format, appropriate choice of poetry and 
illustrations, and the vital prayers combine to make 
this volume practical and appealing to youth.” 
—The Sign. $2.75 


THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTORY FOR PEOPLE 
IN THE WORLD: by St. Francis de Sales—This 
modern version of a spiritual classic will be im- 
mensely helpful to anyone wishing to strive for 
perfection through the sanctification of his daily 
activities. $2.00 


MORE ABOUT THE SAINTS: by Mary Cousins. 
Illustrated by Margery Gill. A sequel to the popular 
Tell Me About the Saints. For all those children who 
want to know about saints like Elizabeth and John, 
Joan and Thomas, Mary Cousins has given us 
More About the Saints. $2.75 


ALIVE IN CHRIST: Meditations for Young People 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J.—Now available in new 
paperback edition. ‘‘. . . substantial spiritual fare 
for modern youth,-intent upon being what God 
wants them to be in the circumstances of their 
daily living.” —America. Cloth $3.75 Paper $1.95 


FROM GETHSEMANI TO CALVARY: by Francois 
Charmot, S.J.—Translated by Richard H. Brenan, 
S.J. Pére Charmot, the noted French author, pro- 
vides a rich collection of thoughts for those who 
make or direct Holy Hours. Paper $1.50 


WOMEN, WORDS, AND WISDOM: by Solange 
Hertz—Sprightly and informal discussions of 
sanctity for the housewife. Solange Hertz describes 
her own struggles to combine the hectic activity of 
homemaking with contemplation. $3.50 


THE LIGHT AND THE RAINBOW: by Hilda 
Graef—A brilliant introduction to the nature of the 
contemplative life. ‘‘. . . a superb survey of life’s 
most important task—man’s journey to God.”— 
America. $5.50 
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PRIEST OF CHRIST: by Francis J. Ripley— 
Drawing upon his many years of experience in 
talking to and advising his fellow priests, Father 
Ripley describes the enormous responsibilities of 
the Catholic priest, and indicates, too, the joys that 
fall to those who have realized God’s gift of a reli- 
gious vocation. $3.95 


LAMPS OF LOVE: by Louis Colin, C.SS.R.— 
Translated by Sr. David Mary, S.N.J.H.—Long a 
famous and trusted spiritual writer, Father Colin 
stresses the point that the triumph of love in the 
spiritual life should be the sincere desire of all 
Christians. $4.00 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD: by P. Ranwez, S.J., 
J. and M.L. Defossa, and J. Gérard Libois—Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap.—‘‘For those 
parents who are able and willing to give their 
children a thoroughly Catholic orientation on all 
of life’s problems and challenges, this is an in- 
valuable source of inspiration and methods.” 
—America. $4.75 


YOUR OTHER SELF: by Canon Jean Vieujean— 
Translated by Richard E. Cross—Short medita- 
tions on love of neighbor. “‘( Your Other Self) will be 
of interest to people of all ages. It is especially 
recommended as retreat reading for young lay 
groups.””—Catholic Review Service. $3.00 


THE MASS: A Liturgical Commentary—Volume I: 
The Mass of the Catechumens, Volume II: The 
Mass of the Faithful—By Canon A. Croegaert— 
Translated by J. Holland Smith—This masterful 
study of the Mass opensa treasure house of complete 
and detailed research. Each ceremony of the Mass 
is treated separately in its historical, liturgical, 
doctrinal, and theological aspect. $4.75 ea. 


CATHOLIC REFORMER: St. Cajetan of Thiene— 
By Paul H. Hallett—A vivid biography of one of 
the most powerful leaders of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. $3.50 


CHRIST AT EVERY CROSSROAD: by F. Des- 
planques, S.J.—Translated by G. R. Serve—‘“‘All 
readers, lay, religious, and clerical will profit from 
reading and pondering the meditations of this 
excellent book.”"—The Critic. $2.75 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST: by Andrés Fern4ndez, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap.—‘‘A 
tremendous abundance of learning is comprehen- 
sibly presented so as to afford a more penetrating 
appreciation of the Gospel in its smallest incidents 


and as a grand whole . . . The book deserves to be 
ranked with the finest of its kind.’’-—Msgr. John S. 
Kennedy $12.50 


ST. GERARD MAJELLA: by John Carr, C.SS.R.— 
Father Carr’s absorbing biography presents a vivid 
picture of the man who has become one of the best- 
loved saints of our time. $2.75 


LIFE AFTER DEATH: Edited by the Earl of 
Wicklow—A collection of essays by the best 
Catholic writers on the subject of life after death. 

$2.50 


ST. MARY EUPHRASIA: by Gaétan Bernoville— 
The Foundress of the Good Shepherd Sisters was a 
pioneer in the field of moral re-education and never 
was the study of her -life, her methods, and her 
principles so important as it is today, when the 
problem of adolescent delinquency is causing so 
much concern. $3.50 
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By Frank and Dorothy Getlein 


The former art edi- 
tor of the Milwaukee 
Journal and his wife 
trace, for the first time, 
the way in which the 
history of Christianity 
and Church-State rela- 
tions are mirrored in 
religious art. An art 
book unique in both 
theme and point of 
view, it is beautifully 
illustrated with repro- 
ductions of art master- 
pieces. 


“It is inspiring to see a 
book about Catholic art 
written from a rather revo- 
lutionary point of view : . . 
abounds in good observa- 
tions.” — The Critic 


$4.50. At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1803 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS 
May I express a disagreement mingled 
with a mild dose of astonishment in re- 
gard to one sentence in the excellent con- 
tribution on “Protestants and Catholics in 
Germany” in your January, 1960 issue? The 
author, my good and esteemed friend, Syl- 
vester P. Theisen, has spent sufficient time 
in post-war Germany so as not to fall prey 
to generalizations. Yet he flatly states that 
there was a “general cooperation of Chris- 
tians in Germany with the Nazi aims, in- 
sofar as they did not touch ecclesiastical 
interests only.” A poorly informed faculty 
member of Loyola University in Chicago 
recently made a similar statement before 
a convention of sociologists. He was im- 
mediately contradicted from various quar- 
ters, for the record certainly does not sup- 
port such allegations. Sylvester Theisen 
says that “the most consistent German re- 
sistance to the Nazis came from the 
churches.” Does he really believe that such 
resistance could have been half-hearted? 
Hitler would hardly have suppressed Cath- 
olic organizations and publications whole- 
sale, confined thousands of believers to 
concentration camps and denounced clergy- 
men generally as “traitors,” had they op- 
posed him on religious grounds only, and 
not on others as well. The story has been 
told in detail so many times that by now a 
better understanding of the issues which 
then were at stake might be expected. 
JUBILEE might some time tell the story 
of why a Catholic church was recently dedi- 
cated to the “Regina Martyrum,” the Queen 
of Martyrs in Berlin, on the very spot 
where present-day Catholic martyrs were 
executed by the Gestapo because of their 
valiant opposition to Nazi militarism and 
paganism. 

Placid Jordan, O.S.B. 

Beuron, Germany 


AN APPEAL 

I am the bishop of Qui-Nhon Mission, a 
place left with dreadful ruins, after ten 
years of Communist occupation. One of my 
urgent tasks is to build about 300 chapels, 
not only for the original Catholics, but also 
for the almost innumerable converts and 
catechumens. Obviously, my mission, pov- 
erty-stricken and war-torn, does not and 


Letters to the editor 


will not have money adequate to the gigan- 
tic plan. It needs help. The American Cath. 
olics are first and foremost in my thoughts, 
*k Most Rev. Peter Pham-Ngoc-Chi 
Qui-Nhon, Viet Nam 


@ Bishop Pham-Ngoc-Chi has asked 
his U.S. representative, Mr. Dan Palum- 
bo, to forward donations to Qui-Nhon. 
Mr. Palumbo’s address is 5434 Hender. 
son St., Chicago 41, Illinois. — Ep. 
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YOUTH 


A Study of College Volunteers 
Working with Antisocial 
Adolescents 


by Sister Maria Mercedes, S.S.N.D. 


Social workers realize that many of 
the people with whom they work 
have a special need for more in- 
formal, more nonprofessional rela- 
tions, in addition to the personal, 
albeit professional, relationships that 
they can offer to these people. 


This book is recommended to col- 
lege students, to social workers, to 
institutional administrators, to fac- 
ulty advisers, to all who are inter- 
ested in its basic thesis: It can be 
done! Paperback 75¢ 


Order from 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 

Box 7446, Baltimore 27, Md. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 
333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14 





SELECTED POEMS 


Father Merton’s own selection from his five previous 
volumes of poetry as well as three new poems and a 
revised version of his essay, “Poetry and Contemplation.” 
Introduction by Mark Van Doren. Paperbook Original $1.35 


THOMAS MERTON 


STRANGE ISLANDS 


21 poems mostly from 1955 and 1956 and Merton’s alle- 
gorical play in verse, “The Tower of Babel.” “’...the poetic 
content comes through straight as an arrow loosed from 
the bow.”—Renascence. 


$3.00 
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New Spring Books 
For Lent 


THE LAST HOURS 
OF JESUS 


by Ralph Gorman, C. P. 


THE book for Lent. A step-by-step ac- 
count of the hours from the Last Supper 
to Our Lord’s burial. Father Gorman’s 
knowledge of archaeology and of the 
Holy Land enables him to give a really 
clear picture of each event — the great- 
est aid to devotion. A choice of the 
Thomas More Book Club and of the 
Catholic Digest Book Club. $3.95 


WALLED IN LIGHT 
St. Colette 
by Sister Mary Francis, P. C. 


The first life written in English of the 
wonderfully attractive 15th century 
mystic who brought the Franciscan Or- 
der back to the ideals of St. Francis. 
By the author of that lovely book, A 
Right to be Merry. $3.95 


MOTHER OF THE 
REDEEMER 


Edited by Adrian Hastings 


Eight theologians offer the findings of 
modern scholarship on the theology of 
Our Lady: her role in the individual's 
life and in the destiny of the Church. 
Extensive quotations from the writings 
of recent popes. $4.00 


APPROACH TO 
MONASTICISM 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


On monasticism as it looks to those in 
the world and its appearance to those 
in the monastery —a practical, voca- 
tional book. A choice of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. $3.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


For full descriptions of these and all our 
new books, reviews of some, extracts 
from others, write to us for Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. 


SHEED & WARD 
64 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
NEW YORK 3 
















THE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 








POLITICS 


A JUBILEE poll shows how some Catholics 
feel about a Catholic candidate 





How do Catholics feel about a Catholic’s running 
for president? JUBILEE conducted a poll among a 
cross-section of its subscribers to find out. Certain 
patterns appear which underline a reluctance to 
accept either of the two major candidates, John F. 
Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon. 

A frequent comment was that neither party 
showed much strength. Though the readers are 
more often Democratic (52%, as against 40% Re- 
publican), they crossed party lines in the 1956 
election to vote for Eisenhower (68%). At the mo- 
ment, only 57% stated that they would vote for 
Kennedy (and many of them unwillingly). A larger 
percentage (67%), however, said that they would 
vote for a Catholic presidential candidate other 
than Kennedy. On the crucial question of “Church 
influence” over a Catholic president, about which 
Protestants have shown so much concern, a strong 
majority (89%) felt that such fears were ground- 
less. Again, a majority (82%) believed that a 
Catholic president would not harm the Church’s 
position in America. 

One question that indicated a nearly unanimous 
view concerned the present degree of anti-Catholic 
prejudice in America and the likelihood of its being 
increased by the campaign: 97% felt that prejudice 
against Catholics ranged from moderate to strong, 
and gave specific examples. 

In a free choice of candidates, Kennedy still ran 
ahead with 45%, Nixon was second with 31%, and 
Stevenson third with 14%. Other candidates re- 
ceived an insignificant vote. 

On the following pages JUBILEE presents a de- 
tailed summary of its report, accompanied by a 
selection of readers’ comments. 


Senator John F. Kennedy 
in a press conference. 








I. Your normal political affiliation : 


Republican 40% 





Democratic 52% 





Other 8% 


2. For whom did you vote in the 1956 election? 


Eisenhower 68% 





Stevenson 32% 





3. Do you think Senator Kennedy will receive the Democratic nomination ? 








Yes 34% 
No 34% 
Undecided 32% 





4. If nominated, do you think Senator Kennedy can win the presidency ? 


Yes 33% 





No 47% 





Undecided 20% 





5. If Senator Kennedy receives the Democratic nomination, would you vote for him as president ? 











Yes 57% 

No 24% 

Undecided 19% 

> Kennedy has fine Christian training, a wholesome TV every chance I have. His wife would be a charming 
personality and is capable of making decisions of impor- asset to him. (Hales Corners, Wisconsin) 

tance. He is a statesman— not a politician. I watch him on > The worry about Senator Kennedy’s religion is un- 
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found. d. The man lacks too many other qualifications for 
the oft:ce. (Monet, Mich.) 

p> Apart from other factors, I think the symbolic value 
of a Catholic as president would be of great import — both 
for the U.S. and the Church. It will underscore the demo- 
cratic character of our government and encourage more 
activity in civic affairs by Catholics. More particularly, I 
think that Senator Kennedy and his wife are of the type 
to add great dignity, intelligence and warmth to the high 
positions involved. Perhaps Mrs. Kennedy can add equally 
as much as her husband, by providing a national model, as 
it were, of American womanhood. (Notre Dame, Ind.) 

> | would not vote for Kennedy because he supports aid to 
Communist Poland, . . . he is ultra liberal, . . . he sold 
out his soul to the labor leaders in writing his labor bill. 
(Norman, Oklahoma) 

> If Kennedy were to be nominated in such a way that he 
would not have to give away his cabinet to those fuzzy 
liberals for the nomination, we would vote for him. We 
would vote for Nixon if the Democrats don’t nominate 
Kennedy. (McHean, Va.) 

> Kennedy would favor the common man. (Manitowoc, 
Wis.) 

> Kennedy is trying to be “all things to all men.” His 
public statements on Catholic issues have been lame, and 
in some instances, questionable. I did not like his appearing 
before the Protestant bishops or his position on parochial 
schools. If a Catholic is to run let him stand four square. 
Al Smith never compromised ! Of course, he was defeated 
but he went down gloriously. (Mineola, N.Y.) 

> If Kennedy were to give some evidence that he does not 
think his religion a disability which he can overcome, like 
a bad heart or defective hearing, I would be influenced in 
his favor. (Notre Dame, Ind.) 

> (Of all Catholics in the country) Kennedy is an ex- 
tremely poor choice. Surely we can do better. (Staten 
Island, N.Y.) 

> I do not want any mealy mouth, pussy footers com- 
promising the Catholic names in high places. Kennedy is a 
coward in such matters as Vatican representation, school 
bus aid, birth control, etc. . . . I don’t expect him to cru- 
sade for Catholicism, but why can’t he be manly and forth- 
right and reflect the mind of Christ, without evasion? (New 
York, N.Y.) 

> Kennedy lacks guts in civil rights and Church and state. 
He’s a mugwump. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 

> I sense a groundswell of pro-Kennedy sentiment among 
Catholics, unfortunately based on a conviction that “if it’s 
Catholic, it’s got to be good.” (Boston, Mass.) 

> Am opposed to Kennedy because he did not take a stand 
against McCarthy ; I don’t consider his illness at the time 
an excuse. Am also unsure of his stand on labor and farm 
issues. (Winston-Salem, N.C.) 

P Senator Kennedy never —to my knowledge —took a 
definite stand against McCarthyism, I believe his liberalism 
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is open to question on that score. His standing as a liberal 
would be much greater if he had definitely repudiated the 
late Senator McCarthy. . . . A couple of years ago there 
was a Civil Rights issue in Congress, the details of which I 
do not recall, in which, if I recall correctly, Senator Ken- 
nedy took what appeared to be a compromise position 
which favored the Southern segregationist cause. Senator 
Kennedy is known as a liberal senator and it is difficult for 
me to escape the impression that here he was bidding for 
southern support, possibly with the 1960 convention in 
mind, at the expense of principle. . . . I disliked his re- 
cent, much publicized answers to questions put to him on 
the use of federal funds for parochial schools, the Church- 
State’ issue and the advisability of American diplomatic 
representation at the Vatican. His answers may be com- 
patible with loyalty to the Church, yet I feel that here he 
was leaning over too far backward. Was he trying to win 
over the non-Catholic vote? I hope I am not being un- 
charitable, but it gave me the impression that he was 
playing politics with religion. His recent statements against 
government support of artificial birth control in Asiatic 
countries were again based, I feel, more on reasons of ex- 
pediency than on moral grounds. He took the right line, but 
for the wrong reason. (Hershey, Pa.) 

> Kennedy is good presidential material and could make 
it — but he is running four years too soon. 

> With a man with Kennedy’s qualifications in the lead 
I fail to see how any good Democrat, regardless of religion, 
could fail to support him. (Columbia, S.C.) 

b> I favor the party over the individual. So will stay with 
the Republicans — for now. (New York, N.Y.) 

> Senator Kennedy has identified his position on labor, 
social legislation and government finance. He’s a legacy 
of the New Deal. Consequently, despite or because of his 
religion, his boyish appearance and war record, I 
wouldn’t vote for him, (New Jersey) 

> | think Senator Kennedy would make a fine president. 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

® Kennedy is a good man. (Yorktown, Texas) 

b> Mr. Kennedy is a very bright, fine young man. (Bris- 
tol, Va.) 

> I am supporting Kennedy because he is Kennedy. I 
agree with his views. (Flushing, N.Y.) 

> I would prefer Kennedy (after Stevenson) to any- 
body else because I feel he can gear our nation up to 
make full use of the advancements of our age. (New 
Orleans, La.) 

> I agree with Kennedy’s father, the Ambassador, that 
he is not politically mature.. (Tucson, Ariz.) 

> Every vote, each speech is mapped along the lines of 
“Will this get me votes?” by Kennedy. His stand on 
Catholicism was weak —as if to say, “You see I am not 
as fervent a Catholic as my critics would like to picture 
me.” (New York, N.Y.) 

® Would like to know more about Senator Kennedy to 
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decide whether he is capable of being an exemplary 


president. (Cincinnati, Ohio) 

> I believe that Senator Kennedy is entirely too liberal. 
He strikes me as being the type to favor increased wel- 
fare programs — aid to this and aid to that until we wage 
earners are taxed beyond all reason. I’m going to vote 
against anyone, regardless of party, who favors increas- 
ing the give-away of American taxpayers’ money. (New 


York, N.Y.) 


> I was very impressed at first with Senator Kennedy, 
but of late he gives me the feeling that he would like the 
presidency (or nomination) at any cost. (New York, 
N.Y.) 

> I think Mr. Kennedy would make a very able presi. 
dent. However, I wish I could receive more favorabk 
reports of him personally, his personal life, and his devo. 
tion to being a strong Catholic layman. (Greensboro, 


N.C.) 


6. Would you vote for a Catholic, other than Kennedy, for president ? 


Yes 


67% 





No 5% 


Undecided 28% 





B® We should have a Catholic president, just to break the 
ice. Getting the first one in will be the toughest. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

> My feeling about U.S. Catholicism is that it is not 
sufficiently mature to accept the power that would accrue to 
it if a Catholic were elected president. Until this develop- 
ment occurs, I feel the best safeguard for all of us is an 
American Protestant for president. (St. Louis, Missouri) 
> I would be happy to have a Catholic for president if he 
were a conservative (for state’s rights ; against federal con- 
trol of education and social security). Both political parties 
have gone too far down the road of Socialism. (Whittier, 
Calif.) 

> The U.S. needs a Democrat as president, but they won’t 
have one if Kennedy runs. (Battle Creek, Mich.) 

> Would you vote for a man because he is a Catholic ? 
Answer : Of course not! (Dallas, Texas) 

> If Joseph McCarthy were alive, I would not vote for 


him; if Nixon were Catholic, I would not vote for him. 
Eugene McCarthy, yes. (Long Island City, N.Y.) 

> Kennedy is too young, too inexperienced. Were a Catho- 
lic like Bishop Sheen nominated he would most certainly 
be elected— and by as many Protestants as Catholics. 
(Corpus Christi, Texas) 

> Positive thinking will help the cause: let’s all think we 
can win. (Johnstown, Pa.) 

B® What our country needs is a good Catholic for our 
president. There are so many things not right in these 
United States. I think having a president of the true Faith 
may help to bring our world peace. (Portageville, Mo.) 
®& The Church in this country does not need a Catholic for 
president. We’re getting along fine without one. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Governor Brown looks pretty good; Kennedy is too 
much the product of his press agents, his wealth and his 
family dynasty to appeal to me. (Elyria, Ohio) 


7. Do you think a candidate’s religion should be considered among his qualifications for the presidency? 


Yes 22% 





No 


75% 





Undecided 3% 
ee 


& Why is a Catholic candidate supposed to be influenced 
by his religion any more than a non-Catholic ? Why don’t 
the people (non-Catholics) in time of war or other emer- 
gency decide Catholics are not fit to serve their country ? 
(Tucson, Arizona) 
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b> I am for Kennedy because he is the best man ; I would 
feel the same if he were of another religion. (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 

Would certainly Not want one of the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses’ crowd as president ! Can see nothing in the way of a 
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good . ew or Quaker. (San Francisco, Calif.) 

p> If Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Canada, 
Brazi. Argentina, Viet Nam, Ireland, Austria, the Philip- 
pines 2nd Monaco can have Catholic chiefs of state without 
becorning papal fiefs, I think the United States could man- 
age tc do the same. (Cincinnati, Ohio) 

> Kennedy sounds “wishy-washy.” But we ought to let a 
Catholic have it for once: the Protestants haven’t done so 
well. (Dayton, Ohio) 

> I don’t believe Kennedy or any other Catholic stands a 
chance. However, I’m sick to death of Catholics constantly 
being put on the defensive about the Church. We pay our 
taxes, support the government, and fight in the armies. If 
now is the time to examine these issues, let’s do it, let’s see 
if we are still second class citizens when it comes to presi- 
dential material. But if there is bigotry, let’s be able to 
recognize it and not conceal it with words and smoke 
screens. (New York, N.Y.) 

> A man’s religior is the chief fact concerning him. My 
reservation on a Catholic president is that he must have 
intellectual stature to which the Catholic hierarchy is will- 
ing to defer when appropriate, and he must possess the 


courage to tell them they’re wrong when they are, i.e., on 
the McCarthy issue. 

> If we are going to consider a candidate’s religion 
should we have a Jehovah’s Witness or a Quaker? How 
would he act as commander-in-chief of our nation’s Army 
and Navy? The same could be said of other religions — 
Methodists, outlawing drinking; Baptists, no dancing ; 
Seventh-Day Adventists, go to church on Saturday, work 
Sunday, etc. (Middleboro, Mass.) 

®& He should have a religious belief and it should not con- 
tain in a positive way principles that would interfere with 
my notion of good civil government, e.g., one who could 
not take up arms should not be elected. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

b> It is a sad commentary that of all religious affiliations 
only those who profess Catholicism should be subjected to 
such questioning as to loyalty, Americanism, etc. It still 
shows a basic distrust of Catholics and their Church among 
the average uninformed non-Catholic. The people of the 
Church should take the lead in dispelling these notions (as 
many are) especially among the ignorant and bigoted. Of 
course, bias is emotional and many will never be convinced 
otherwise. 


8. Do you think that the Church would influence a Catholic president in such a way that it might affect the 


performance of his official duties as president? 


Yes 9% 
OO BEA: ce RaaRCaReReaRI: 
No 


89% 





Undecided 3% 
i EE 


P | believe that the Catholic hierarchy is politically dis- 
creet enough not to say or do anything that would em- 
barrass a Catholic president. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 

> I do not think the Church would consider it more 
desirable to have a Catholic president than one of another 
religion. (Northampton, Mass.) 

> An issue would be made of everything a Catholic presi- 
dent would do or not do, until the hue and cry would 
obscure all else. Our political “place” as Catholics is not 
well enough defined at this time to be so severely tried. 
(Mobridge, S.D.) 

> The Catholic who may be elected president should be 
the best possible Catholic layman — so that he can listen 
to his friends in the clergy, but who has the knowledge and 
understanding of the true position of the Church on sub- 
jects affecting Church-state relations. Far too many of our 
beloved and well-meaning priests on the local level are 
badly in need of education on just what kind of government 
and country we have. They (many) seem to feel that we 
(Catholics) are biding our time until we are a majority 
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and that we just put up with our non-Catholic fellow 
countrymen. They have a lot to learn. Maybe this contro- 
versy over a Catholic for president will also bring a little 
enlightenment. (Compton, Calif.) 

Muzzle the bishops. (Essex Junction, Vt.) 

> I think that probably the people we have to fear are not 
the Church or the clergy, but the good old Catholic layman 
of the Knights of Columbus type who wouldn’t mind get- 
ting a few favors done on the side. 

> I believe that bishops who are accustomed to making 
their influence felt occasionally in local issues would try to 
exert pressure upon a president who would have to decide 
policies which involve issues of morality, as in the recent 
question of aid to underdeveloped countries for population 
control. The performance of a Catholic in the White House 
is unpredictable. It depends 100% on the man. (Glenside, 
Pa.) 

P On the subject of birth control aid for overpopulated 
countries: a Catholic president could not morally give sanc- 
tion to U.S. support of such a project. I don’t see how 
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Church and state can remain separate concerning questions 
like this. (Boston, Mass.) 

Pm As long as the bishops emphasize the Catholic view- 
point on controversial policies (population explosion, etc.) , 


and as long as magazines such as Life quote Cardinal (Otta. 
viani) (and others) emprasizing all is error outside the 
Catholic Church, the public will view any Catholic with 
alarm. (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


9. Do you think that a Catholic president would NOT be desirable, from the point of view of the Church’s 


position in America? 


Yes 9% 
A EME 
No 


82% 





Undecided 9% 


> My feelings, I think, are still influenced by my resent- 
ment (I’m a former New Yorker) of the bad time they gave 
Governor Al Smith when he ran for the presidency. Some 
Southerners to whom I talked recently, in discussing this, 
said, “You know how we feel about ‘niggers’ . . . well, if 
they had put up one, we would have voted for him, but not 
for a Catholic.” They admitted to a change of heart since 
then, in tolerance. After all, weren’t they talking to me, a 
Catholic! (York, Pa.) 

> I hope Kennedy will not be nominated . . . I remem- 
ber the Al Smith campaign! (Birmingham, Alabama) 

> Having lived through the hateful excesses of the Smith 
campaign I shudder to think of the venom that will be 
poured out should a Catholic candidate run. Nevertheless, 
I think one should. (State College, Pa.) 

® Are Catholics second-rate citizens ? John Kennedy has 
everything Al Smith was supposed to lack; so it will be 
Kennedy or bigotry! (Burlington, Vt.) 

> It is time for American Catholics to present themselves 
as free from the tendencies of Franco, Irish censorship and 
other national quirks that Protestants associate with us. If 
a Catholic president means a Catholic reactionary, I’m 


opposed ; otherwise, in favor. (Winter Park, Florida) 

> I would like to see a Catholic president —as such — 
only to give the lie to those who see a Catholic president as 
a threat to our democratic way of life. I do not believe a 
man’s religion should in any way be a test of his fitness for 
high or low office. (Charles, Pa.) 

> I’m quite willing to leave it in the hands of the Lord, 
for fear of a repetition of 1928. I’m sure Kennedy’s the best 
man, but how good a chance some elements of the popula- 
tion will give him is another question. He is certainly very 
winning in disposition, very capable, energetic, honorable, 
and if elected, will make the most of his oportunities, but 
what hurdles the POAU, etc. may place for him pose a 
question—so I trust he has an opponent who is far 
superior to Nixon. (Louisville, Ky.) 

> Bigotry will rear its ugly head again if Kennedy runs. 
The lies, the dirt, the slanders will all be resurrected — I 
don’t think it’s worth it. Kennedy isn’t that good. Too much 
damage is done to the Church. If we ever run into a second 
depression, some crackpot would shoot a Catholic president 
and think he was doing the country a favor. (San Francisco, 


Calif.) 


10. How would you classify anti-Catholic sentiments in this country, insofar as they may influence the presi- 


dential election ? 


Strong 41% 


Moderate 





56% 





Insignificant 3% 
apm 


& You will find anti-Catholic sentiments too strong, not 
only here in the South, but in all sections of the country — 
when the chips are down. (Dallas, Texas) 

> I am the only Catholic in our office, and when the 
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present election is brought up, they are all deathly afraid — 
to sum it up—that Kennedy will force Catholicism on 


them. 


> We live.in a predominantly Protestant community and 
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a Catiolic cannot get himself elected to even a county office 
here. ‘Ewing, Ind.) 

p Anti-Catholic sentiment is stronger than polls indi- 
cate; many who would not voice their prejudice aloud, 
would feel no restraint in the privacy of a voting booth. 
(Butler, Pa.) 

> I do not worry to much about the effect of religious 
prejudice from anti-Catholics nearly as much as I do from 
the super-patriot Catholics who would vote for Mickey 
Mouse if he were a Catholic. (East Stanwood, Wash. ) 

p> If a Catholic is not nominated for president or vice 
president, I will vote for Mr. Nixon. I am sick of the 
prejudice, Church and state, religious and fear question 
coming up, and want these things to come out in the open, 


and have a Catholic elected, to help do away with this 
whole question, then the United States will have become of 
age in this respect, and will be able to proudly take our 
place among the unprejudiced peoples of the world. (Elk 
City, Oklahoma) 

B We think we have come a long way in the U.S. as far as 
religious tolerance is concerned. Actually, the ignorance 
and bigotry (even among so-called intellectuals) is mon- 
strous. I really feel Kennedy has a thick skin and is a 
politician enough to know what’s before him. We should all 
remember him in our prayers. (Cleveland, Ohio) 

b> My husband and I, Catholics, living at present in North 
Carolina, are very much aware of tremendous anti-Catholic 
sentiment against having a Catholic president. 


11. Of all the candidates in both parties, who is your choice for president ? 


Kennedy 45% 





Nixon 31% 





Stevenson 14% 





Rockefeller 3% 
anne 

Humphrey 2% 
ee 

Johnson 2% 
cd 

Symington 1% 


Other 2% 
Aes 


> My choice of Kennedy is based on his qualifications 
and not the fact that he is Catholic. Although a Republican 
I don’t favor Nixon! His interest is primarily in Nixon and 
not our country. (Wickliffe, Ohio) 

> | feel a Catholic (like Kennedy) could well serve the 
country as vice-president, and thus gain trust and con- 
fidence in a Catholic politician. In the event of a deceased 
president, he would automatically take over and do a re- 
spectable job. (Great Falls, Mont.) 

> Nixon is not an honest man, but he has many other 
virtues. (St. Ann, Mo.) 

> It is unfortunate the Catholic candidate has such ex- 
treme liberal views. I am conservative and will vote for 
someone with principles and convictions rather than per- 
sonality. Nixon is not ideal, but who is ? (El Paso, Texas) 
> Would only vote for Kennedy if the Republicans nomi- 
nated Rockefeller or any other “liberal.” But I consider 
myself a staunch Catholic. (Cardiff-by-the-Sea, Calif.) 

> Johnson — representative of moderation — middle of 
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the road — spending and policy — might be able to put 
labor in the place where it belongs. Labor is too dominant 
in the left wing or liberal wing of the Democratic party. 
(Yankton, S.D.) 

& Don’t like any of them. There is very little distinction 
between Democratic and Republican parties. A more logi- 
cal division is between the “Liberals” of both parties and 
the “Hidebounds.” (Wyack, N.J.) 

B® Stevenson could not be elected, but he is still the best 
man. (Livermore, Calif.) 

> | think Humphrey and Stevenson represent better 
things than Kennedy knows. Humphrey and Stevenson 
seem imbued with the ideals of the great encyclicals, seem 
to have a vision of society and not simply the knowledge 
of a few practical improvements. It think this vision has 
been lacking in American government for some time now. 
(Peoria, II.) 

> Would that Eugene McCarthy were ten years older in 
“politics.” (Houston, Texas) 
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Wood blocks by Dutch liturgical artist Theo Elfrink show 


an imaginative treatment of a popular subject 
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A family of ragpickers pulls its cart through the city dump. The terrain of the land is rutted 





from the ashes and fill; a river runs near the dump where the men fish for food. 
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Ragpickers in Japan are the untouchables of a rigid 
class society ; there is hardly a lower station in life. A rag- 
picker cannot improve —his background will keep him 
from better jobs and from education. However, a commu- 
nity of ragpickers near Tokyo’s city dump, known as Ants 
Town, has freed itself from this class stigma. It was founded 
ten years ago simply as a business enterprise, but a new 
idea of communal society and brotherhood developed 
slowly in Ants Town, largely because of a young, aristo- 
cratic girl named Reiko Kitahara, who worked as a rag- 
picker for nearly nine years. Reiko was followed by other 
middle-class and upper-class Japanese, attracted by the new, 
communal life in Ants Town. Today the inhabitants enjoy 
a special reputation for enterprise: they can get other jobs 
or go on to college if they wish. But the ragpickers will not 
leave the community. They are building a new Ants Town 
on filled-in land, made out of the refuse of Tokyo. 
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Matsui, one of the Ants Town founders, stands before a 
shrine to Reiko Kitahara, who lived with the ragpickers 
until her death two years ago. 















































Reiko, the ragpicker 


On a rainy night in December, 1949, when Reiko 
Kitahara was only nineteen, she made her first visit 
to Ants Town. She had led a leisurely life as the 
daughter of a university professor, and was so chub- 
by that her friends called her “Rice Ball.” Reiko 
became a Catholic while studying at the Pharma- 
ceutical College in Tokyo and decided after that to 
dedicate herself to the poor through social work. She 
went back to Ants Town every day to play with the 
children and help out in any way she could. At first, 
the ragpickers were suspicious, but Reiko was so un- 
assuming that she won them over at last. And when, 
a few months later, she moved in, to become a rag- 
picker herself, they built a shack for her and gave 
her a hero’s welcome. For the next nine years Reiko 
dedicated herself completely to the people of Ants 
Town. She helped the sick and destitute, she started 
a school for the children and took them on trips to 
the mountains. Working with the mayor of the dis- 
trict, Reiko helped the villagers build up the com- 
munity. In 1953 she organized the ragpickers to 
resist eviction from Ants Town, agreeing at the 
same time to make it a cleaner and healthier place. 
In November, 1957, a long case of,tuberculosis, ag- 
gravated by too much work, finally confined her to 
bed. Her mother came to her shack to take care of 
Reiko, but by Christmas she had to be put in an 
oxygen tent. She refused even to pray for herself, and 
on January 23, 1958, Reiko died at the age of 28. 





Reiko Kitahara, the ragpicker, wis featured in JUBILEE 
in 1958, shortly after her death. Since then a 
Japanese play and a movie have dramatized her life. 
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A ragpicker leaves Ants Town early in the morning 
to spend his day rummaging through the city’s rubbish 
and refuse heaps for any salvageable material. 
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The new Ants Town community 


In ine news Ants Town, the ragpickers will pursue the 
same -ommunal life. When one goes out to work, another 

| stays »chind to clean the living quarters; still another pre- 
pares ihe bath house for workers returning tired and dirty 
from the city. Meals in the common dining room though 
not free, are very inexpensive: kitchen workers are paid 
from a general fund to which the members contribute five 
yen (less than two cents) each day. Living quarters are 
rent-free. The system has proved successful : at present the 





community numbers 150; all property (including four 
second-hand trucks and 100 carts) is held in common. Un- 








fortunately, the married workers of Ants Town have lit- 

tle time to devote to their children, many of whom have 

never been outside the ragpickers’ community. Only about 

five families are with the project now, but in Reiko’s time 

there were many more children in the village. Most of the 

present workers are single men between 35 and 40, and 
| most have been displaced and jobless since the war. 


Matsui and two ragpickers sort scrap after a 
day’s work in the city dumps. 
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Doi, the barber of Ants Town, and his family visit the community grave, where a lock of Reiko’s hair is kept 
in the tomb; all members of the village will have their remains in here. The 
bucket used in the grave-side ceremony to pour water on the stones bears the Ants Town emblem. 
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In front of a new building, Matsui scans blueprints for the new Ants Town. His coat, made of rags, is 
monogrammed “Ants Town,” the name he originated for the community. 


sng’ The two best chess players in the village study a 
« move ; they play in the street while another 
ragpicker unloads scrap from his cart. 


In the late afternoon, after a day in Tokyo, a 
ragpicker in an old Ants Town hut sews together 
pieces of cloth he has salvaged. 


Doi, the barber, cuts the other workers’ hair @ 
receives his pay in wine. Before the war, Doi W 
an office worker, but war-time bombings demolish 
his white-collar care 
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In the smoke of burning garbage at the city dump, a 
ragpicker searches through rubble. 


Ants Town today 


Werkmen started building the new Ants Town five years 
ago a fter engineering students at Waseda University had 
designed the buildings without charge and the Tokyo gov- 

"ernment had given the ragpickers the right to buy five acres 

' of riverfront land for the equivalent of $45,000, payable to 
the city over a period of years, in cash or salvage. Another 
$30,000 needed for construction was raised by collecting 
rags. 

The workers, members of the community who are paid 
a daily salary by the cooperative, are using old lumber or 

other material scavenged from Tokyo to construct the new 
buildings: workers’ apartments and dining hall, a nursery 

‘and living quarters, a chapel, all in the process of c 

- struction. 

| When the new town is finished, the ragpickers, for the 
first time, will have yards large enough for recreation and 
space for barnyard animals. The directors expect that 
healthier living conditions will bring more families to the 
village (especially more women so that the single men can 
find wives) ; optimistically, they are building the new Ants 
Town to accommodate a community of 1,000. 





























Each year, on the Fourth Sunday of Lent, the Church 
pauses in a season of penance and preparation to 
anticipate with bright vestments, flowers and song 

the approaching Redemption. Known as Laetare Sunday 

(from the first words of the Mass, “Rejoice (Laetare) 

O Jerusalem”) or Mid-lenten Sunday, it is also called 

Fontana in Italy — the Sunday of “fountains” when 
winter’s ice first thaws — and, less commonly, 
Mothering Sunday, as the day, particularly in 
England, when children living away from home return 
bringing presents to their mothers. The roots of 

this custom, which sprang up during the Middle Ages, 
may be found in the liturgy of the early Church: on 
this middle Sunday in Lent, there took place the 
traditio symboli, the handing over of the texts of 

the Apostles’ Creed and Our Father to catechumens — 
the final and decisive step before their baptism at 
the Great Easter Vigil. Later, Christians set aside 
this day for making a visit to their “mother” church, 








the parish where they were baptized and received 
instruction in their faith. On this Sunday, whose 
station church is Santa Croce in Jerusalem, and 
whose Mass extols the Church, the New Jerusalem, 
the faithful brought gifts to the altar as 
thanksgiving for their second birth in baptism. 
The medieval practice of having children board awal 
from home as apprentices or servants prompted the 
additional custom of honoring one’s own mother, tog 
on this Sunday-at-home. Together, mother and child 
attended church services, made their offering at the 
altar, and returned home to a festive dinner. The 


traditional dessert was simnel cake, a rich, fruity 





loaf first made in Bury, Lancashire, England (who 
original recipe is given here, along with a modern 
adaptation). Although such observances of Mother! 
Sunday in this manner are on the decline, the 


tradition is maintained in parts of England 


and Europe. — P.H. 
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ed Bury Simnel Cake St. Luke’s Chapel Simnel Cake 


se Flour, 24% lb. almonds, %4 lb. (include a Candied peel or citron — 2 oz. 
| butter, 44 lb. few bitter ones) butter — %4 lb. 

lard, % lb. currants, 4 lb. white flour — 4 lb. 
lem, 2 tsp. baking powder nutmeg, 1% oz. white sugar — 14 lb. 

sugar, 144 lb. ‘cinnamon, 1% oz. currants — 4 lb. 

eggs, 5 candied lemon peel, % lb. eggs — 2 


a little milk, if needed 


d awal Beat the butter to cream in a warmed bowl, add 
1 the 1. Rub ihe butter and lard into the fear. sugar, then beaten eggs, then flour, currants, peel or 
; 2. Mix in, thoroughly, all the other dry ingredients. citron gradually. Pour into a small loaf pan. Bake 
T, Loh 3. Blend them with the eggs into a STIFF dough 


: in moderate oven (375°). (Note: This recipe omits 
child§- which should be shaped into two batch loaves, each 


leavening, makes a smaller, richer cake.) 
tthe § bout eighteen inches or more across, 2¥2 to three 





" inches thick and round in shape. 

; 4. Bake in a slow oven (300°) for about 142 to two 
7 hours or more, according to the size and thickness 
who of the cakes. 
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At Ladywell Convent 
in Surrey, England, 
the nuns run a hundred-acre 
farm 
They work 
from five in the morning 
until a quarter of ten at night 
with time out 
through the day 
for study, prayer 
and recreation 
Sixty novices 
of the Franciscan Missionaries 
of Divine Motherhood 
spend their days 
cleaning pigsties 
repairing milk-sheds 
playing basketball 
and driving heavy 


tractors. 














eventeen cows 
and seventeen calves 


one hundred pigs 


and many chickens 
(friends of St. Francis) 


make up the livestock 


on the farm 
potatoes, cereals 
and vegetables 
are part of their province 
The nuns have 
run the farm 
for seven years 
and are beginning to bring 
the scrubland around them 


under cultivation now 















































n spite of the tough 


busy 
daily round 
the young nuns 
are 
immensely happy 
doing something 
worthwhile: 
playing, praying 
and working. 
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USSIAN WRITERS have 
often described monastic 
life, but they have seldom por- 
trayed the secular priest. Where 
the priest appears in Russian 
literature, his figure is often dis- 
torted or held up for ridicule (as 
it was in French and Italian 
literature before the advent of 
Bernanos and Silone). One Rus- 
sian writer, Nicolas Leskov, how- 
ever, has left us a picture of the 
secular priesthood in the Russia 
of his time (which was also the 
time of Tolstoy). 

In one of his stories, Leskov, 
whom Gorky once called “the 
most Russian of all Russian writ- 
ers,” tells of a miraculous change 
of heart brought about in a hard- 
ened sinner by the wisdom and 
holiness of a village priest. The 
story, entitled “The Beast,” is 
about a tame bear and his master, 
and it is, of course, the master, 
not the bear, who is the “beast.” 
The scene is a landlord’s man- 
sion. It is Christmas day and the 
poor old priest, Father Alexis, 
has come to bring his greetings 
to his rich and powerful parish- 
ioner. The landlord is at that 
moment about to have his pet 
bear put to death for disobedi- 
ence; the bear-keeper, too, will 
be punished for having allowed 
the animal to get out of hand. 

The entire family is in a state 
of tension when Father Alexis 
arrives; he senses it and, by way 
of relief, gathers the children 
around him and begins to ask 
them to tell him the meaning of 
their favorite Christmas hymns. 
The children don’t know, and as 
it turns out, neither do the 
adults. And so, writes Leskov, 
“the priest began to tell us about 
the gift, which now, just as in 
those days, every poor man can 
bring to the crib of the newborn 
babe—a gift more precious than 
the gold, frankincense and myrrh 
brought by the wise men of 
antiquity. The gift is our heart, 
corrected by His teaching. The 
old priest spoke of love, of for- 
giveness, of the duty of each of 
us to comfort both our friends 
and our enemies in the name of 
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Christ.” The speech works a 
wonderful change in the life of 
the landowner. He reprieves the 
bear and pardons its keeper, say- 
ing to him, “You took pity on a 
beast; should | not then take pity 
on you?” After this, he adopts 
the servant as his adviser and 
friend; together they go to Mos- 
cow and dedicate themselves to 
the poor and the afflicted until 
the end of their days. This might 
suggest that Leskov is a senti- 
mental writer; but he is not; in 
fact, he is best remembered for 
a kind of dry humor. Much of 
his life was spent in small Rus- 
sian towns and villages, small 
communities which were truly 
parishes. 

In many ways he reminds us 
of Bernanos. If “The Beast” 
shows us the parish priest as 
peacemaker, another work of 
Leskov’s, “Cathedral Folk,” de- 
velops the theme and adds to it 
more color and depth. There are 
two types of priest in “Cathedral 
Folk,” one an active, intelligent, 
masterful and generous man, 
Father Savely Tuberozov. Tall 
and strong, with a mane of grey- 
ing hair and a thick beard, ”. . . 
his eyes are light brown, large, 
bold and clear. All his life long, 
they have never lost the capacity 
for lighting up with the presence 
of intellect. In them also his inti- 
mates have beheld the flash of 
joyous rapture and clouds of 
grief, and tears of emotion; in 
them also at times has blazed the 
fire of indignation, and they have 
flashed sparks of wrath—not the 
wrath which is frivolous when 
disputation is bitter, but the 
wrath of a great man.” 

The other priest of the cathe- 
dral, Father Zachary Benefactov, 
is “gentleness and resignation 
personified,” an awkward, lean 
man with thinning beard and 
hair, who lives in a small, poorly 
furnished frame house and is 
overburdened with a large 
family. 

To understand this new kind 
of priest, we must first know 
something about his predeces- 
sors. Let us first of all remember 








that the Catholic Church recog. 
nizes the validity of Greek and 
Russian Orthodox orders. Un. 
like the Anglicans, the Eastern 
clergy has retained, even after 
the schism, apostolic succession, 
which makes all its sacraments 
valid. Both ordained monks, the 
so-called “black” clergy, and 
secular, or “white,” are there. 
fore “priests forever according to 
the order of Melchisedech.” 





HE MAIN DIFFERENCE be. 

tween the “white” and the 
“black” clergy is the fact that 
the Russian Orthodox secular 
clergy is usually married. A 
priest of the Eastern Church 
can marry, but only before 
he has received deacon’s vows. 
Many deacons of the Eastern 
Church are not finally ordained 
to the priesthood, but their 
role in the liturgy is very impor- 
tant. The deacon actually con- 
ducts many parts of this liturgy, 
including the litanies. Only if 
no deacon is available are the 
litanies sung by the priest. 

The deacons or future priests 
are married before their final 
ordination. After this last step, 
they cannot re-marry if they 
become widowers. The deacon 
and priest-to-be usually marries 
a daughter of a priest or a young 
girl raised in devout lay circles. 
The wife of a Russian priest has 
a very special vocation: not only 
as a devoted wife and mother, 
but also as her husband's helper 
in the parish and in the corporal 
works of mercy. She is usually 
addressed as “matushka,” i.e. 
mother, to distinguish her from 
the matron and housewife of a 
layman’s home. 

The very fact that the Russian 
secular priest is married excludes 
him from the upper hierarchy. 
Bishops, arghbishops, metropoli- 
tans and patriarchs of the East- 
ern Church must be monks and 
are therefore never recruited 
from among the white clergy. 
The highest ranks a secular priest 
can attain are those of “Pro- 
toyerei” (archpriest) and “Mitro- 
forny Yerei,” i.e., permitted to 
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wear a mitre. This rule elimi- 
nates the ambition of the secular 
priest to reach the upper hier- 
archy. But it in no way lessens 
the importance of the white 
clergy in Russia. 

One of the most famous repre- 
sentatives of Russian secular 
priesthood was John Sergeyev, 
known as Father John of Cron- 
stadt (1829-1908). He was the 
son of a poor village deacon in 
the north of Russia and came to 
Petersburg as a seminarian. After 
being graduated from the Theo- 
logical Academy and upon his 
ordination, he became the rector 
of a small parish in Cronstadt, 
the fortified island at the mouth 
of the river Neva, near Peters- 
burg. 

Father John did not belong to 
the prominent clergy of the 
capital, and rarely left his little 
parish. But he became a great 
influence in his own_ right: 
teacher, spiritual director, ad- 
viser of the Tzars, helper of the 
sick, and even a healer to whose 
prayers many cures are attri- 
buted. For Father John of Cron- 
stadt was essentially a man of 
prayer and taught this method: 
“Prayer is the. lifting of the 
mind and heart to God, the dar- 
ing converse of the creature with 
the Creator.” But such a “daring 
converse” is not possible with- 
out that which lies at the center 
of Christian experience: the 
Eucharist. John of Cronstadt 


deeply realized the Eucharistic 





life and specially promoted it. At 
that time, frequent communion 
was not practical in Russia, nor 
was it encouraged. Even in Latin 
countries, frequent communion 
was not officially promoted until 
the reign of Saint Pius X in the 
early twentieth century. In as- 
serting the central role of the 
Eucharist, John of Cronstadt was 
a precursor. 

This great representative of 
the white clergy left a series of 
writings, of which the most 
important is his “Life of Christ.” 
These writings are still used as 
Russian Orthodox spiritual texts. 
Yet Father John of Cronstadt 
belonged to a relatively peaceful 
and conservative period of Rus- 
sian ecclesiastical life. He was 
greatly respected by two succes- 
sive Tzars, welcomed by court 
circles and high-ranking nobility 
and officialdom, though also 
beloved by the poor. His most 
remarkable contribution to his 
Church was, therefore, the reaf- 
firmation of the secular priest’s 
pastoral mission, a work which 
others continued. 


S THE ROLE of the white 
clergy grew in Russia in 


the early 1900’s, there developed 


‘also a tension between the secu- 


lar priesthood and the black 
clergy: i.e. the hierarchy. 

This tension stemmed in part 
from the fact that the bishops 
and metropolitans were monks. 
This meant that they brought to 


their key posts in ecclesiastical 
administration an aloof and ex- 
clusive way of life. Furthermore, 
in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the Russian 
prelate observed a prudent and 
passive attitude: not wanting to 
deal with immediate social and 
political problems, he accepted 
the authority of the state, the 
prerogatives of the autocratic 
Tzar and of a wealthy industrial 
and rural economy. Well-pro- 
vided for, the hierarchy could 
live in comfort—even luxury. 
This was not the white clergy’s 
lot. Secular priests had a modest 
allowance granted by the state, 
and they lived very much like the 
poor workers and peasants to 
whom they ministered in small 
towns and villages. Thus many of 
these priests even joined radical 
movements in the name of social 
justice (a fact usually suppressed 
by Communist propaganda to- 
day). During the years preceding 
the revolution, the social and po- 
litical consciousness of the white 
clergy was also manifested in 
higher ecclesiastical circles. Thus, 
for instance, there was an open 
conflict between archpriest 
George Shavelsky (chief chaplain 
of the Russian Army and Navy 
during World War !) and several 
members of the hierarchy. 
Father Shavelsky opposed cer- 
tain prelates favoring Rasputin, 
the false prophet and adventurer 
who exercised a fatal influence 
on the Tzar and his family, and 
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the chief chaplain not only openly 
condemned Rasputin, but repeat- 
edly admonished the Tzar him- 
self, imploring him to deal 
drastically with the imposter. 

Father Shavelsky also ad- 
dressed himself to many prob- 
lems pertaining to the relations 
between Russian Orthodox and 
Catholics in Poland and_ the 
Ukraine. Had his advice been 
followed, many political mistakes 
inside Russia as well as much bit- 
terness between Russian Ortho- 
dox and Catholics in the Russian- 
Polish lands might have been 
averted. 

These are but a few examples 
of the role of the white clergy in 
Russia. All secular priests were 
not, of course, as inspired as 
Father John of Cronstadt or as 
dynamic as Father George Sha- 
velsky. But the white clergy had 
a great mission to fulfill at all 
levels of Russian religious life 
of the twentieth century, and in 
some measure they succeeded. 

First of all, of course, the secu- 
lar priests were, in a way, inte- 
grated in the everyday life of 
the Russian people, and of their 
leaders: Tzar, government, politi- 
cal groups, army and navy, in- 
dustrial workers and rural popu- 
lations all were more continually 
in touch with the white clergy 
than with the monks and startzy 
of remote monasteries. This inti- 
macy led the secular priest to 
adopt a spirit of Christian char- 
ity, of understanding and forgive- 
ness. As Father Tuberozov says 
in Leskov’s “Cathedral Folk,” 
“Multiply and increase, O God, 
the good on earth in every lot; 
for him who desires, for him who 
asks, and for the contrary- 
minded, and for the ungrateful 

." This spirit of charity 
permitted a closer contact be- 
tween Church and laity, a minis- 
tering to each man’s immediate 
spiritual needs, regardless of 
class, race or social or economic 
status. In this sense: the secular 
priest, like Father Alexis in “The 
Beast,” was more often the medi- 
ator and the comforter than the 
accuser. 
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N IMPORTANT ASPECT of 
the Russian secular priest- 
hood is the priest’s family envi- 
ronment. He is, with his matush- 
ka, a link in a long ecclesiastical 
tradition, since it is usual for a 
Russian priest's son to follow in 
his father’s steps. Thus a spirit- 
ual and social cohesion was long 
ago established. This situation is 
sometimes criticized by the Rus- 
sians themselves—mainly on the 
grounds that young men often 
entered the priesthood without 
a special vocation, simply be- 
cause it was their family tradi- 
tion. This does not mean, of 
course, that the priesthood in 
the Russian Orthodox Church is 
a closed caste. Both in Russia 
and elsewhere, many recently or- 
dained priests come from various 


















other social strata. One may say, 
in fact, that the trend today is 
against a hereditary priesthood. 


Even among descendants of 
ecclesiastical families we do not 
find an automatic rule of trans- 
mission. Some of these young 
men did not want to be ordained 
and so remained laymen. Dostoy- 
evsky’s grandfather, for instance, 
was a priest, but his father was 
a doctor. The great religious 
philosopher, Viadimir Solovyev, 
was also the grandson of a priest, 
while his father was a. dis- 
tinguished layman and historian. 
Some of the descendants of 
priests turned violently against 
their family tradition: they be- 
came rebels, revolutionaries, 
atheists. But even so, they some- 
how retained a certain spiritual 
“backbone”: a strong sense of 
duty, dedication, asceticism, self- 
denial and an ideal of service. It 
has often been pointed out that 
even the atheistic Russian intel- 
ligentsia’s ideology and behavior 
show a religious strain. This may 
be in part attributed to their 
fathers: the Tuberozovs and the 
Benefactovs of long ago. 

The names of Leskov’s “Cathe- 
dral Folk” are, incidentally, typ- 
ically ecclesiastic. The members 
of the Russian secular clergy 
were often given symbolic names 
deriving from flowers (tuberosa, 
or rose, symbolic of spiritual 
fragrance) or from_ precious 
stones (diamond, sapphire, ame- 
thyst, and other ornaments of 
God's throne in St. John’s Revela- 
tion), or names of great liturgical 
feasts, like the Nativity, the As- 
sumption, the Transfiguration, 
the Feast of the Archangels, etc. 
In most Russian symbolic names, 
some of them Latin (like Bene- 
factov and Benedictov) an eccles- 
iastical origin can vusually be 
traced. Some militant Russian 
atheists or materialistic philoso- 
phers still bear names reminis- 
cent of a spiritual lineage, long 
forgotten or rejected. 

Needless to say, many true and 
sincere vocations were transmit- 
ted from father to son and grand- 
son. The would-be priest’s fam- 
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ily, his house and home life were 
in themselves a preparation. For 
the young boy, it provided first- 
hand religious training and a liv- 
ing devotional experience. Long 
before the youth entered the 
seminary and was graduated 
from the Theological Academy 
(the highest degree in religious 
education), he knew many things 
through oral tradition and the 
liturgy, as he saw it celebrated 
by his father. 

The prominent Russian Ortho- 
dox theologian, Father Sergius 
Bulgakov, is a typical product of 
this ecclesiastical background. 
Father Bulgakov was the son of 
a small town parish priest and 
was raised in humble and even 
poor surroundings. Yet in his 
autobiography, Sergius Bulga- 
kov wrote: “Il am a Levite in the 
sixth generation.” This means 
that when the first of the Ro- 
manov dynasty ascended the 
throne of Moscow in the early 
seventeenth century, Father Ser- 
gius’ ancestors were already cele- 
brating the liturgy. 


HERE IS MUCH in the Bul- 

gakov story which is char- 
acteristic of Russian hereditary 
priesthood — its traditional struc- 
ture, its atmosphere of deep de- 
votion and pastoral zeal, as well 
as its conflicts and spiritual 
struggles. As Father Sergius tells 
us in his autobiography, he con- 
sidered his ecclesiastical heritage 
as a “blessing,” as a source of 
“spiritual wealth,” and as funda- 
mental moral and liturgical train- 
ing. However, the young Sergius 
was a rebel. In the early 1900's, 
he was deeply troubled by the 
problems of his time: the Church, 
he felt, offered no solution to 
social injustice, to the peasant’s 
degraded position or to indus- 
trial exploitation. So Bulgakov 
gave up his preparation for the 
priesthood, joined the young 
revolutionaries, and became a 
Marxist. His experience was simi- 
lar to that of Nicholas Berdyaev, 
a young nobleman who _ re- 
nounced his privileges, joined 
the. revolutionary movement and 
was jailed and exiled, first by the 


Tzarist government, then by the 
Bolsheviks. 


Both Berdyaev and Bulgakov 
were soon disappointed in Marx- 
ism, coming to realize that com- 
munism denied not only God, but 
all moral values including free- 
dom and the dignity of the 
human person. Berdyaev, Bulga- 
kov and a number of other young 
“rebels” came back to the Church 
and became distinguished re- 
ligious writers. In 1918 Bulgakov 
was ordained a priest at Peters- 
burg, which was already under 
Communist rule. The ceremony 
was attended by a group of inti- 
mate friends: Berdyaev, the poet, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, and Father 
Paul Florensky, the _ brilliant 
philosopher, writer and mathe- 
matician, who was to die a few 
years. later in a concentration 
camp. Berdyaev and Bulganov 
were exiled in 1923 and settled 
in France, where they taught and 
wrote for many years, making 
immense contributions to re- 
ligious thought, theology and the 
Christian social revival. Vyches- 
lav Ivanov also left Russia and 
reached Italy in the late 1920's; 
he joined the Catholic Church 
and taught in Rome until his 
death in 1949. 

These remarkable men repre- 
sented the flowering of Russian 
religious life on the eve of the 
Revolution and during the tragic 
days of Lenin’s victory, when 
both priests and laymen had 
joined their efforts to try to stem 
the tide. If they did not succeed, 
one cannot simply say that they 
were defeated. They were a dy- 
namic force in the first decades 
of the century. Some of them 
were elected members of the 
Duma (the short-lived Russian 
parliament, 1906-1917); others 
served as army chaplains (many 
were killed in battle); they were 
professors, social workers, prom- 
inent writers and _ preachers. 
When the anti-religious persecu- 
tions started, many of these 
priests, whose names remain un- 
known, died as martyrs or went 
underground to await better 
days. 
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An excerpt from a novel by KARL STERN 


Hee chapel was in semi-darkness. There never seemed to 
be really complete silence. Apart from the ticking of the 
clock which sounded more penetrating today, there were 
occasional noises as of cleaning from the encloistered part. But 
after Mrs. Surin had been kneeling for a few minutes she began 
to feel the silence of the place, a sort of silence which had a 
positive existence of its own, even apart from the possibility of 
noise. Silence trickled into her slowly, like sand inside the 
hourglass, and when she was filled with it she experienced a 
corporal equivalent of peace which was hard to describe. 

In spite of all she had said to the Novice Mistress, she opened 
her handbag and extracted a small booklet. It was a much-used 
booklet, whose pages were loose, frayed and patchy : “The Rosary. 
Meditations by the Rev. Francis T. Shaughnessy. Baltimore, 
1937.” 

First Joyful Mystery. The Annunciation. Exercise. First try 
to visualize the story and images in the Gospel. Then place 
yourself in a position of childlike trust and openness. In order 
to receive God’s message, you have to be ready for it, like a 
child before it has ever known deception. There are several 
ways of achieving this inner state. Try to think back to some 
occasion of your childhood when you had that simple kind of 
trust with no strings attached. Every one of us has such a 
recollection, be it ever so dim. Or try to put off the complexities 
of your present life, one by one ; untie your knots and simplify 
yourself. It is only in this way that you will be able to say 
“Yes” wholeheartedly. Every day we should able to say, 
“Yes,” “Fiat,” “Be it done” — because every day contains a 
special Annunciation. God, as Father de Caussade says, speaks 
to us through the language of everyday events. . . . 

She knew the text of the pamphlet practically by heart, and 
usually she approached these meditations like a virtuoso who 
needs only a few runs to be back in form. But tonight it did not 
work. Fatigue was like all-pervading matter which had collected 
in certain favorite spots. It created an ache in the lower part 
of her spine and behind the eyeballs, a caving-in feeling around 
the chest, and all these places of pain were linked as though 
by a communicating fluid. In this state the physical things, such 
as the flicker of the altar light and the smell of floor wax, 
obliterated everything else. Hail Mary, full of grace . . . A 
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pleasant undulating sensation of prayers, rather than prayer 
itsel!, the rhythm of breakers and white caps carrying one, alas, 
tono particular place . . . 

Put off the complexities of your present life, one by one 
. . . Where was she to begin tonight? The intricate involvements 
of passion, love, hatred, sickness and death to which she had 
been witness during these last few weeks were too much to be put 
off. It was like a nightmare in which clothes become strait-jackets. 
The more she tried to loosen herself, the more she felt enmeshed. 
She could not rid herself of images and noises. The entire city 
with all its din and glare came into it. The complexities of your 
present life meant, curiously enough, the metallic clatter in a 
subway tunnel and the garishness of billboards. Blessed art Thou 
among women. It was as though the intruding images were too 
heavy to be shoved aside. 

The noise in the cloistered part had changed. There was a 
thythmic clicking sound of wood on linoleum. The floor cleaning 
being finished, the footstools were turned over. Second Joyful 
Mystery. The Visitation. Exercise. First try to visualize the story 
and images in the Gospel. Then place yourself in the situation 
of an encounter, of the encounter of two human beings. It may 
be any two human beings, but it is easier if one of the two is 
yourself, The thing to realize is that the Divine Image is hidden 
in every man. It is also easier to begin the practice of this 
meditation by thinking of the encounter as taking place with 
someone whom you admire for his virtues. Later, meditate on 
meeting your enemies, people whom you are inclined to detest 
or people who repel you. Think of how close you come to meeting 
Our Lord in meeting your neighbors. And then you will discover 
Our Lord hidden in the lowliest and in those whom you despise 
most in your pride. And then something inside you will begin 
to jump with joy at any “visitation.” This meditation, when 
properly carried out, is the surest road towards charity . . . 

The Visitation. She rummaged through her memory for the 
simple scene but the blood of prayer stopped flowing. Only the 
things of her immediate surroundings were left, and melancholy 
had drained even these of the last drop of love. These were the 
discard of a thousand days, imprisoned in time and concreteness 
— the awful plaster statues, the preposterous paint of imitation 
wooden grain on the pews, the artificial flowers, the odor of the 
floor wax. Again the city with its faraway hum, with its drunks, 
lonesome spinsters, and squabbling couples . . . The Visitation. 
This was once her supreme feat : to conjure up a scene of 
abominable hatred and still imbue it with a sense of faith, a 


piece of spiritual virtuosity which she tossed off with grace, a 
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bonus offered to a gallery of Saints. Today it did not come off. 

Put yourself in the presence of an image. Her husband sat 
opposite her at the breakfast table. This was the time when he 
had become sullen, with estranged and frozen features. It was 
then that their meals had become pantomimes, dreamlike and 
oppressive. Their lives had bogged down in trenches, and between 
them lay silence, like a no-man’s-lard littered with the corpses 
of all past encounters. (On the cloistered side of the chapel one 
could now hear the shuffling of feet and the rustling of clothes. 
Presently one of the nuns, in a high, monotonous, bird-like voice 
began to intone the Office and the others responded.) She had 
tried to make small talk, by bringing up the places and people of 
a friendly past. It was like coaxing and bribing a sick child to 
take a pill. “Do you remember that lovely inn in Marlboro?” He 
muttered something incomprehensible but, intimidated to a 
degree of fearful and bizarre humility, she was happy that he 
responded at all. “Think of it, it’s burned down.” The silence 
continued. He lit his breakfast cigarette. She, too, reached for a 
cigarette, although as a rule she did not smoke. Cowed with the 
fear of loneliness, she made these gestures, ridiculous attempts 
to re-establish the appearance of communion. He finished the 
scene : “Would you mind buying your own cigarettes ?” 

The projector of memory got stuck here, at Enoch’s face 
moistened with saliva and his furious cry. Memory was finally 
composed of stills like these. (The voices in the cloistered part 
stopped. There was a period of silence during which the ticking 
of the clock sounded again close and intense.) Something inside 
you jumps with joy. She rubbed her eyes with the balls of her 
hand, like somebody who has been lying too long in the sun. 
There must be days on which the prescription in the little book 
would work. (The high, bird-like voices started singing again.) 
The life of meditation was gone. Gone was the time when she 
had been able to draw a drop of love even out of that breakfast 
scene. It was all quite unreal today and she was caught in a 
prison, in a wire-cage with those two who looked at her with eyes 
of distrust. She tried to distinguish the words of the Office in 
the high piping song, and then she dozed off. 

Her husband led her uphill along a narrow footpath strewn 
with rocks. He walked briskly, and she felt that she was being 
forcibly dragged. She was dressed in town clothes and she wore 
fine shoes. She tried to explain this to him, but he did not listen. 
She could see his face even from behind ; his features were 
frozen. The landscape was primeval and Wagnerian, an abyss 
between black precipitous rock walls, devoid of life. (From the 
depths of the gorge, with an echo, rose the high piping voices 
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of th» choir.) She pleaded with him, but the more she pleaded, 
the « uicker he walked. He said something in a furious tone but 
she id not understand what he was snarling. She knew that 
some where in the depths of the bare mountains they had to reach 
Lorc Byron, an evil man. The voices in the choir stopped again 
and she woke up. The abyss of fear lingered on in the room, 
superimposed on the vigil light, the altar rail, the statues, like 

a film image superimposed in double exposure. 

She went downstairs, once more asked for the Novice Mistress, 
and finally spoke to her: 

“I cannot pray or meditate on anything, Sister. The thoughts 
go around and around in my head.” 

“Even your tiredness is a form of prayer.” 

“There is nothing left. I hate God . . .” 

“Your boy and your husband are nearer to you than you can 
see now. Souls estranged here will sing in greater harmony 
together later, an old nun used to tell me. And it is true. We 
have that assurance, through the love of Christ. I’m going to 
take your feelings of dryness . . .” 

“Tt isn’t just dryness, Sister. I’m desperate.” 

“I’m going to take your feeling of despair and offer them 
all up.” 

There it was again. The voice of the busy spiritual merchant 
behind the counter. Feelings, experiences, the pangs and tortures 
of a life were invested in some far-off mystic trade. Even revolt 
and emptiness must not be discarded. They had to be melted 
down and used again, in an alloy of which only God Himself 
had the formula. 

“Another thing occurred to me, Sister.” 

“What?” 

“T’ve been thinking, what have I really done? I mean, what 
have I accomplished, Sister? I’ve been keeping still. All I’ve 
done is refrain from committing suicide. Is there really any 
merit in that ?” 

“To.” 

“Why ?” 

“You've been loving and hoping and living . . . You’re 
too tired today to see the value of anything,” the voice said 
very warmly. 

“T’ve built a sort of wall around me where it cannot touch me 


any more. I’ve used religion as a fortress or a fence or something. 


But I’ve never gone out. . .” 


“Adding to the sufferings of Christ . . . 
“T know what you’re going to say. I don’t want to be rude. I’ve 
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“Do you want to go and work in the jungle 7” 


“No. But the way I’m living doesn’t make any sense. I should 
be doing something.” 

“If that were so, our life in here would be senseless.” 

“No, that’s different. About myself, I feel deep down that 
the life I’ve been leading is built on self-deception. The store, 
my work, my books. It’s all so easy when you come to think 
of it. Spiritual armor, if you know what I mean.” 

“You don’t want to make it still more difficult.” 

“No. But I’ve got to do things.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by do.” 

“Corporal works of mercy. The kind of thing I’ve been doing, 
off and on, with those people at that Matt Talbot house I told 
you about.” 

‘A minute ago you told me all your faith was gone.” 

“Tt is. I feel it is. That’s just the point. There’s no use going 
in for anything, if I’m as empty and crushed as I am today.” 

“It sounds so stupid of me, but all I can say again is pray.” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

“Pray. Your life as it is now, offered up for the love of 
God, is perhaps more than all the corporal works of mercy put 
together. And when you pray, do not use many words. That’s 
why I must sound so humdrum, so full of clichés to you. We’ve 
got to say the same thing over and over. “Thy will be done.’ 

It contains a whole life, an entire vocation, a choir of angels 
and suns and planets — in a case like yours. Perhaps you really 
would have become too complacent if your friend hadn’t 
disappeared . . . I wouldn’t make any change in my life now 


if I were you. Wait.” 


; HE only comfort for Mrs. Surin was something physical, 


something in the voice, an effluvium from behind the black 


window. The words sounded meaningless. If it had not been 
for that radiation of sympathy, emanating from beyond the black 
opening, she would have left the place with a feeling of death 
in her soul. Yet in her heart Mrs. Surin knew, even on days like 
this, that this was not the entire story ; that beneath the solid 
world of their grief there lay another one, less palpable and yet 
more certain, in which her hidden friend’s prayer was 
intertwined with all their desperate voices to make harmonious 
counterpoint out of life’s raucous concert. Strangely enough, 
it was only on the way back in the bus that she found it all 
restored : the Face, the invincible Presence which made all 
listening to past or future irrelevant. It was still there, the 
imperturbable certainty, like the riverbed in a time of flood. 
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from “THE BEST IN 
CATHOLIC READING, 1960” 
Adult List: 
THE VIRGIN 
OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez. “A Fran- 
ciscan metaphysical poem based on 


the Dali portrait of the Madonna.” 
Deluxe ed.: $10; trade ed.: $3.25 


Young Adult List: 
PIONEERS FOR CHRIST 
by Doris Burton “A small book, 
packed with inspiration, interest, 
adventure and challenge. It tells the 
stories of ten founders, some of re- 
ligious congregations, some of Cath- 
olic organizations like Boys Town 
and Young Catholic Workers.” 
$2.95 


We also recommend: 


MARIA MONTESSORI: 

HER LIFE AND WORK 
by E. M. Standing. “A readable in- 
troduction to this important modern 
educator and the more important 
area of education to which she de- 


voted her noble life.”” — America. 
Illustrated. $5.25 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. 
“Should have a wide appeal as the 
spiritual problems analyzed here 
are the problems and troubles of 
the common lot of mortals.” — Sioux 
City Globe. “The spiritual book of 
the year.” — Doran Hurley. $3.95 


RECENT APPARITIONS 
OF OUR LADY 


by Edward Connor. An accurate re- 
port on the happenings at La Sa- 
lette, Lourdes, Pontmain, Fatima, 
Banneux and Beauraing . . . plus a 
dispassionate analysis of the “1960” 
controversy. Photographs. $2.95 


GOD’S INFINITE LOVE 

& OURS 
by Robert Mageean, C.SS.R. “This 
is a book to be bracketed with St. 
Francis de Sales’ Treatise on Divine 
Love and St. Teresa’s Way of Per- 
fection.” — The Furrow. $2.95 

At your bookstore 
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Book reviews 


Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ARTIST, by 
Jacques Maritain (Scribners, $2.95). 
Maritain says in his foreword that the 
philosopher who treats of the moral 
responsibility of the artist to himself 
and to others does so at the risk of 
displeasing everybody: it is an issue 
on which people often become violent. 
The positions range from that of André 
Gide (whose name comes up in this 
study almost as often as St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s) : “To be able to think free- 
ly, one must be certain that what one 
writes will be of no consequence,” to 
the general totalitarian claim that 
“what one writes must be controlled 
by the state.” 

Professor Maritain’s basic premise is 
that art and morality are autonomous 
worlds with no direct and _ intrinsic 
basis of ordination between them, but 
an extrinsic and indirect subordination 
of art to morality by virtue o: the sub- 
ject in which art exists: man. One 
must consider the artist as an artist, 
and the artist in turn as a man. The 
artist’s concern as artist is with his 
work and the good of his work; but 
the concern of the artist as a man is 
with his life and its goods, rather than 
with his work. “From the point of 
view of Art, the artist is responsible 
only to his work,” says Maritain; 
“(but) from the point of view of 
Morality, to assume that ‘it does not 
matter what one writes’ is permissible 
only to the insane; the artist is respon- 
sible to the good of human life, in him- 
self and in his fellowmen.” 

Unless a man is an idolator and 
worships artifacts as his supreme good 
and ultimate end, the autonomous 
world of morality is superior to the 
autonomous world of art, says Mari- 
tain. However, he views the formal ob- 
ject of art as not subordinate in itself 
to the formal object of morality. 
Though many artists lay claim to be 
striving for a vision of truth, Maritain 
considers beauty of the work itself 
to be the real end of art, though he 
does say at one point, “A work of art 
conveys to us that spiritual treasure 
which is the artist’s own singular 
rut..." 

The theory of art for the social com- 
munity, Professor Maritain feels, ig- 
nores the autonomy of art. Social 
significance becomes an aesthetic value 
and a good which is not the good of 
the work: a good of human life is 
made into the object. Art for the social 


_ 


group regiments an artist in a way that 
morality does not, distorting art to 
propaganda. The frequently overlooked 
responsibility of the community to the 
artist is put forth eloquently with a 
plea for the intelligent appreciation of 
artists and an end of the “intellectual 
ghetto. . .. The primary duty of the 
human community toward art is to re 
spect it and its spiritual dignity, and to 
be interested in its living process of 
creation and discovery.” 

On the problem of censorship, Pro. 
fessor Maritain believes that the state 
is not equipped to deal with matters 
of intellect and the criterion for any 
interference of the state should be of 
a merely practical nature. He feels it 
is too much for the state to judge 
whether a work of art is possessed of 
an intrinsic quality of immorality. “It 
is enough,” says Maritain, “for it to 
judge whether an author or a publisher 
plans to make money by selling ob- 
scenities, or inducing civil discord, or 
circulating libel.” However, since all 
authors and publishers presumably 
plan to make money, it seems a difficult 
point to get around. — ANNE PHALON 


Asse Poucet, by Jean Guitton (Heli- 
con, $4.00). Three imaginary dialogues 
between the author and a blind Vincen- 
tian priest who died in 1933. Pouget, a 
peasant largely self-taught in mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, was one 
of the earliest practitioners of modern 
biblical criticism, but around the turn 
of the century he was accused of mod- 
ernism and forced to resign his teach- 
ing position. Later he lost an eye in a 
laboratory explosion and when sight in 
the other eye started to fail he retired 
to his cell, thinking his active life had 
ended. Gradually, however, a group of 
young men, led by Jacques Chevalier 
and later by Guitton, went to the 
Abbe’s cell in Paris to discuss scientific 
discoveries and their relation to the 
Bible, the differences between the Semit- 
ic religious attitude and Graeco-Latin 
theological categories, and some of the 
philosophical questions then agitating 
French intellectual waters. Although he 
never founded a “school” and he shied 
away from rigid systems of syntheses, 
the Abbé exerted a quiet influence over 
a wide variety of people: Emmanuel 
Mounier was one of his disciples, Fa- 
ther Lebbe, apostle of the new China, 
was another, and Henri Bergson, the 
intellectual giant of his day, was much 
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impre.sed by his thought. In these con- 
yersat. ons Guitton draws upon his fa- 
miliar ty with the structure of Pouget’s 
thoug ':t and on notes taken during their 
long «ssociation. He tries to project in- 
to the world of nuclear fission and the 
exploration of space the Abbé’s basic 
ideas, deducing his probable reaction 
to such questions as the possibility of 
men existing on other planets and their 
relation to the Incarnation, the Church’s 
future, and whether man will destroy 
the human race with the H-bomb. Guit- 
ton, in his remarks, seems far more 
worried and pessimistic than the Abbé 
who emerges as a humorous, brilliant- 
ly intuitive but down to earth man, dis- 
trustful of jargon. Probably few Ameri- 
cans have ever heard of Abbé Pouget 
but they will find in this oblique pres- 
entation a good introduction to the man 
Paul Claudel called a modern Socrates. 

Oona SULLIVAN 


ScHOOLS AND THE MEANS oF Epuca- 
TI0oN, by Willis D. Nutting (Fides, 
$2.95). A fighting appraisal of Ameri- 
can education. Professor Nutting be- 
lieves that in recent years too much has 
been expected of the nation’s schools 
with the result that their essential task 
— training the intellect — has been neg- 
lected in favor of moral and social 
direction toward the vague goal of good 
citizenship. At the same time other 
community groups and institutions such 
as the family, neighborhood clubs, reli- 
gious organizations, which used to per- 
form educational functions, have let 
their teaching powers atrophy. Profes- 
sor Nutting holds that when these 
groups function properly they provide 
a necessary balance to the artificial, 
restricted society of the school where 
children associate exclusively with 
others of their age, and he outlines a 
few ways in which the groups could 
help young people to become socially 
mature and responsible. He criticizes 
compulsory school attendance laws on 
the grounds that they keep in school 
too many who gain nothing from it and 
who act as disruptive influences on the 
other children. He thinks these children 
might learn more by working among 
adults in industry or agriculture, and 
suggests that labor unions and farm 
associations take the lead in organizing 
apprenticeship programs with trusted 
older workers teaching the young. Un- 
der this system students who would 
benefit from more academic instruction 
would be free to go back to school at 
any time and a proposed wider pro- 
gram of adult education would serve 
any whose interest in formal learning 
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developed late. Professor Nutting’s 
ideas are clearly and strongly stated, 
but Americans will have to do a lot 


_of serious thinking on their own about 


what education is and what the schools 
can and cannot do before his vision 
is even partially realized. — OS. 


UNDERCOVER TEACHER by George N. 
Allen (Doubleday, $3.50) deserves a 
place on the Education shelf somewhere 
between The Blackboard Jungle and 
the Conant report. As a reporter on the 
New York World-Telegram, the author 
took three summer-school courses at 
Columbia Teachers’ College, faked a 
few references (never checked), and 
was hired to teach “language arts skills” 
(English) in a “special service” (tough) 
junior high school in Brooklyn. His 
book, which grew out of the World- 
Telegram pieces, hits hard at an al- 
ready groggy opponent, the New York 
city school system. A good percentage 
of the pupils in the two “adjustment” 
classes he taught, writes Mr. Allen, 
were sullen illiterates with whom the 
faculty had struck a tacit agreement: 
behave and you won’t have to work. 
A few were outright troublemakers ; 
others, often to the relief of the fac- 
ulty, didn’t bother to show up more 
than three or four times a_ week. 
Swamped by the modern teacher’s triple 
role of policeman, baby-sitter and statis- 
tician, the author had little time to 
spend on the thirty-or-so per cent who 
wanted to learn. The children in his 
two regular classes apparently gave 
him less trouble, but seemed so far 
behind the eighth-grade syllabus that 
he consulted an assistant principal. 
“Don’t worry about the syllabus,” he 
was reassured. “There are no Regents’ 
examinations for the junior high 
schools.” The reply apparently was 
typical of the other teachers’ attitudes. 
Alternately bored and frightened by 
their young charges, torn between T.C. 
theory and classroom reality, and, as 
one admitted, not really giving a damn 
anyway, they seem as gone a gallery of 
cynics as ever haggled over milk mon- 
ey in a teachers’ dining room. Despite 
its self-consciously wide-eyed approach 
and a tendency to over-dramatization, a 
valuable, disquieting book. 

— Danie SULLIVAN 


SEARCHING THE Scriptures, by John J. 
Dougherty (Hanover Heuse, $3.95) 
should be welcome to those who have 
been more confused than instructed by 
their attempts at Bible reading. Msgr. 
Dougherty explains that the books of the 
Sacred Library were composed and 
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THE Hidden Face 


THE LIFE OF THERESE OF LISIEUX 


By IDA FRIEDERIKE GOERRES. 
“One of the most remarkable 
studies of the life of a saint 
that has ever been written — 
for modern Catholics, for the 
modern world.” — Thomas More 
Book Club. $4.95 


JOSEF PIEPER’S 


superb series on all 
the Cardinal Virtues 


Prudence 


“This solid theological study 
can be read profitably by both 
clergy and laity.””— America 

$2.75 


Fortitude and 
‘Temperance 


*‘Concisely and brilliantly 
shows the true nature and 
worth of these two Cardinal 
Virtues.” — America $2.75 


Justice 


“This simple, quiet study, based 
on the Greeks and the Bible 
and Kant and above all on 
Aquinas, is the best little book 
there is on the great subject of 
justice.” —Commonweal $2.75 


PANTHEON BOOKS fmt 


333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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HELICON 
TITLES 
FOR 
LENT 


1 The Mystery of the Church—By 
Yves Congar, O.P. A remarkable collec- 
tion of studies centered around the role 
of the Holy Ghost in the make-up and 
life of the Church, treating of the Com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, the marks of the 
Church, Thomistic ecclesiology and the 
— of the Spirit to the Mystical 
ody. 


2 Reading the Word of God—By 
Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. The first 
completely satisfactory guide to the 
systematic reading of the Bible, com- 
bining a finely-wrought symmetry of 
development with a high degree of 
flexibility so as to make the work adapt- 
able to the special needs of any indi- 
vidual or group. $4.50 


3 The Heart of Ignatius—By Paul 
Doncoeur, S.J. “The author has suc- 
ceeded in painting a picture of a saintly 
disciplinarian whose discipline was 
rooted in love. Whoever reads this book 
will get not a picture of a new Ignatius 
but a new picture of the real Ignatius.” 
—America $3 


4 Approaches to Christian Unity— 
By C. J. Dumont, O.P. Translated and 
introduced by Henry St. John, O.P. 
“It should make Catholics conscious of 
the primacy of prayer and of love in 
this all-important apostolate. The book 
is to be recommended, studied and 
prayed over; it should help to provoke 
further study and activity among all the 
faithful.”—Titus Cranny, S.A. $4.50 


5 Our Lady in the Liturgy—By Dom 
E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. “Title contains an 
ambitious promise . . . and fulfills it. 
It is a book to be read through the year 
and through the years.”—Emeric A. 
Laurence, O.S.B., Worship $2.75 


6 The Sacred Way—By Englebert 
Neuhaiisler. Translated by Gregory J. 
Roettger, O.S.B. A truly biblical devo- 
tion to the Passion of Christ, based 
upon authentic Christian attitudes as 
evidenced in the New Testament and 
designed to help the reader pray from 
within and with the Church. $2.95 


T Gospel Meditations—By Alfred 
O’ Rahilly. With a foreword by M. C. 
D'Arcy, S.J. “Highly recommended to 
priests, religious, and laity; the layman 
will find it of particular value. The 
approach is always fresh; the language, 
clear and original; the thought, sensible 
and practical.”— Woodstock Letters 

“It is the best thing in its category.” 
—Mssgr. John S. Kennedy, Our Sunday 
Visitor $4.00 


8 Children’s Bible—96 multi-colored 
illustrations by Johannes Griiger. ‘“‘Not 
the least of the book’s merit is its faith- 
fulness to biblical style . . . . the illustra- 
tions are a joy, richly colorful and 
reminiscent of early Christian times. In 
short—excellent!”— eenteaie x| 

$2.50 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
HELICON PRESS, BALTIMORE 27, MD. 





Jubilee 
reprints 


p> The Chancery Hand 

An illustrated manual of instruction in 
the beautiful, recently revived chan- 
cery writing. Single copy, 25¢; ten. or 
more: 10¢ each 

B& The Ecumenical Council 

A lucid examination, by Rev. George 
Tavard, A.A., of the pending historic 
council announced by Pope John XXIII. 
10¢ each 

®& Spain in America 

Used as the basis of a recent National 
Council of Catholic Men TV program on 
the Church in America, this 22-page 
article by Richard Gilman is 15¢ per 
copy; 10¢ on orders of 25 or more 

w& War and Peace 

A sixteen-page pamphlet, printed in 
England, containing JUBILEE’s famous 
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discussion of this era’s most pressing 
problem. 25¢ each 
B® Church History Series 
“The Thirteenth Century,” latest in the 
series, complete with the unique con- 
temporary illustrations used in the 
original article. Single copy, 15¢; ten or 
more, 10¢ each (Back copies are still 
available of the September, 1958, JUBI- 
LEE containing “The Dark Ages” chap- 
ter of this series. 50¢ per copy.) 
B Thomas Merton articles 
“Boris Pasternak and the people with 
watch chains,” a Christian analysis of 
the Russian novelist’s writings. 10¢ 
each 
“The Tower of Babel,” Merton’s verse- 
play, produced on TV by the Catholic 
Hour. 25¢ each 
“Notes on Art, sacred and profane,” an 
exposition of art in its various forms, 
with illustrated examples. 10¢ each 
Order from: Dep’t. RP, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Please enclose payment 





edited by many men in different lan. 
guages over a period of about 1,350 
years. He also makes it clear that the 
Bible is neither history as we understand 
it today nor a scientific tract, but a record 
of God’s entrance into the affairs of 
men, His faithfulness to a _ chosen 
people and His final covenant with men 
through Christ and in the Church, 
Since the Bible is selective history it 
highlights only those events and per. 
sonalities which touched on and fur 
thered the religious development of the 
Jews and their Christian successors. 
Biblical authors, however, were influ- 
enced by the customs, culture, politics 
and economics of the peoples surround- 
ing them; therefore a knowledge of 
the geography and secular history of 
the ancient Near East is necessary for 
the reader if he is to understand the 
world in which biblical figures lived 
and to grasp the distinctiveness of the 
Jews’ relationship with God. Msgr. 
Dougherty outlines the historical back- 
ground, reviews the significance of re- 
cent manuscript discoveries at Qumran 
and current archeological research, and 
concludes with a plan for reading the 
Bible. Anyone who has read Msgr. 
Dougherty’s stimulating book should 
want to put the plan to use right away. 


—OS. 


THE Tomes oF Sts. PETER AND PAUL, by 
Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. (St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, $7.50). A report from one 
of the four archaeologists appointed by 
Pope Pius XII to excavate at Vatican 
Hill and St. Paul’s Outside the Gates, 
primarily explaining the later part of 
the excavations beneath the Confessio 
at St. Peter’s. Probably the most com- 
plete and readable account yet to be 
published, it is further brightened by 
44 color and black-and-white illustra- 
tions. The search for St. Peter’s tomb 
was exacting work: first digging be- 
neath the present Baroque church 
(built in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries) into the foundations of the 
early fourth-century Constantinian 
monument to find traces of a still older 
construction ; then working through the 
walls around the tomb of St. Peter, 
dating from the second century, to the 
“Tropion of Gaius in the Red Wall” 
(the funerary monument erected after 
the mid-second century which the ar- 
chaeologists believe was built over the 
body of St. Peter and frequented by 
early Christians); finally, uncovering 
the bones of a man, who Father Kirsch- 
baum surmises to have been St. Peter. 

There is no definite scientific evi- 
dence to support this conclusion, lead- 
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ing tc vigorous scientific disagreement, 
which Father Kirschbaum tries to an- 
swer. Some scholars, for example, re- 
gard ‘he Tropion as a monument pre- 
servinz the memory of St. Peter, but 
not «rected over St. Peter’s exact 
grave; the author replies that the 
early Christians hardly would have con- 
structed a monument to an executed 
man at an arbitrary location on the top 
of a hill among other graves; the crit- 
ics erred because they did not always 
know enough about the contents of of- 
ficial publications, Father Kirschbaum 
says, but they forced the archaeologists 
to test their position and find new 
material to substantiate it, making cor- 
rections in some of their calculations. 
Father Kirschbaum admits the archae- 
ologists did not strictly “discover” the 
apostle’s grave, but proved that it 
existed through a chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

In examining the hypotheses on the 
removal of the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul to the Lateran, where they still 
are preserved, the author believes that 
the heads of the two apostles were 
severed from the skeletons during the 
mid-third-century persecutions by Va- 
lerian and hidden in the erypto-Chris- 
tian burial area along the Via Appia, 
then later re-deposited in the tombs by 
Constantine. Father Kirschbaum states 
the heads were preserved as early as 
the eighth century in special altars in 
their basilicas, separate from the rest 
of the relics, then transferred to the 
Lateran at the period of the Saracen 
attack in 846. — SHIRLEY FELTMANN 


Giant’s Arrow by Samuel Youd 
(Simon and Schuster, $3.50). A variety 
of bouts are staged in the small arena 
of this novel, but most of them are 
draws. On the bill are business oppor- 
tunism versus ‘personal ethics, mercy 
killing versus morality, ignorant inno- 
cence versus indifferent guilt. Mr. Youd 
as referee is indifferent to a fault; in 
fact he seems to be looking for a new 
line of work. The story involves a 
Catholic businessman who doesn’t 
know much about business and a sly 
director he brings into his company, 
whose tiny mind is a palace of crooked 
devices. All this has been done before, 
and often successfully, but in this 
case, the stakes are rather small and 
so are the characters concerned. A 
gathering momentum of foolishness 
carries the story to a conclusion of 
sorts, but who cares? —A. P. 


Tue TENDER SHooT, by Colette (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $4.95). A collection 
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now 100 ouUTSTANDING TITLES! 


Ten new 
fol.\ DOUBLEDAY 
\A7 IMAGE BOOKS 


“.. making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all...” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS 
James Brodrick, S. J. A masterful picture of 
the early days of the Society of Jesus, written 
with humor, learning and understanding. 
“This is a delightful book — a pleasure to 
read, a pleasure to own and read again.” — 


Blackfriars (Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Philip Hughes. “One of the world’s leading 
Catholic historians vividly portrays the events, 
characters and background of the Reforma- 
tion in a masterpiece of historical writing . . . 
lucid and very readable . . . incomparably the 
finest in the field.” —Catholic Telegraph- 
Register (Orig. $4.00) 95¢ 
THE RESTLESS FLAME 

Louis de Wohl. A novel of St. Augustine 
which deals reverently but realistically with 
the fascinating life and era of the man whose 
literary and philosophical masterpieces dom- 
inated Western thought for a thousand years. 
(Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 

PROGRESS AND RELIGION 
Christopher Dawson. An historical enquiry 
into the causes and development of the idea 
of progress and its relationship to religion, 
this panoramic study examines ‘the interrela- 
tionships between religion and culture of all 
the world’s major civilizations. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

IN THE MODERN WORLD 
E. E. Y. Hales. “A fascinating, masterfully 
told story of the impact of men, ideologies 
and events upon the exterior life of the 
Church from the guillotines of the French 
Revolution to the tanks of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956." — The Monitor 
(Orig. $4.50) 95¢ 

















THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA OF AVILA 

Translated and edited, with an introduction, 
by E. Allison Peers. A distinguished scholar 
provides the definitive edition of the auto- 
biography which St. Teresa wrote at the ex- 
press command of her confessors. “One of 
the greatest stories in human annals...” 

—Msgr. John S. Kennedy $1.25 


GIANTS OF THE FAITH 
John A. O’Brien. The lives and works of six 
outstanding Catholics — all converts: St. 
Paul, Cardinal Newman, Orestes Brownson, 
St. Augustine, G. K. Chesterton, Isaac 
Hecker. ‘Easy to read, hard to put down.” 
—America (Orig. $3.75) 95¢ 


SCHOLASTICISM AND POLITICS 
Jacques Maritain. One of the world’s leading 
philosophers presents his idea of the human 
person considered in its spiritual dignity and 
the concrete conditions of its actual existence 
on earth. “It is difficult to convey the beauty 
of this book.” — Commonweal 
(Orig. $3.00) 95¢ 


THE SON OF GOD 

Karl Adam. A brilliant dissertation on the 
proofs of the divinity of Christ and a search- 
ing analysis of the belief that He is true man 
and true God. The author, one of the most 
distinguished theologians of our time, writes 
profoundly and with telling logic. 

(Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 


THE MAN WHO WAS CHESTERTON 
The best essays, stories, poems and other writ- 
ings of G. K. Chesterton, selected, and with 
an introduction, by Raymond T. Bond. An 
amazingly comprehensive anthology that dram- 
atizes Chesterton’s many-sided genius. $1.45 


At all booksellers. Free catalog available from DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, Garden City, New York 
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of four short novels and seven stories 
that helped fix Colette’s reputation as 
a master of subtle characterization. How- 
ever sharp her eye for the significant 
nuance of personality Colette is never 
entirely detached about her subjects ; 
instead she combines revealing details 
with her own intuitive responses to them 
and thus creates lively, intimate por- 
traits of sophisticated Parisians, gawky 
provincials and the French middle class 
both at home and in the colonies. The 
best of the novellas are Bella Vista, 
which delineates the aberrations and 
idiosyncrasies of people staying at a 
rather sinister Mediterranean hotel in 
early spring, and Kepi, which traces the 











book of 


the year. 


—GRAHAM 
GREENE* 


The Phenomenon 
of Man 


By PIERRE TEILHARD 
DE CHARDIN 


in *The Observer (London) 


$5.00 at all bookstores HARPER 
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RARELY 


has a book so magnificently 
combined the talents of a fore- 
most religious artist with a dis- 
tinguished liturgical authority to 


bring you 
oe: 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


CROSS 


by Norman Laliberte’ 
and Edward N. West 


This striking volume offers both 
a religious and aesthetic exper- 


tence: 


religious because Canon West’s 
lucid and learned text, together 
with Mr. Laliberté’s imaginative 
illustrations, traces the histori- 
cal continuity and the symbolic 
meaning of the Cross in the lives 
of men... 


aesthetic because Mr. Laliberté's 
art is a brilliant and unique con- 
temporary interpretation of a 
traditional subject. Printed in 
Holland in six colors, including 
gold, the book is lavishly illus- 
trated with 104 drawings which 
retain the subtle tones of the 
original art. 


nS teal 
we 





A superb volume that you will 
be proud to own and proud to 
give. 9144”x124%4” $15.00 





The Macmillan Company 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





ravishes of love-come-late to a middle. 
aged divorcee. Two of the stories, The 
Patriarch and Green Sealing Wax, seem 
slight and inconclusive, and Armande is 
only fluffly pleasant, not Colette at her 
best. But the others are fine, especially 
The Tender Shoot, a tale of a middle. 
aged man’s dalliance with a country girl, 
and The Sick Child, an imaginative ac. 
count of the fanciful ways in which a 
dying boy amuses himself. Int some of 
the stories the central character is really 
Colette and her observations on rambles 
through Paris, brief references to her 
career in the theatre (concentrating on 
back-stage experiences) and allusions 
to her provincial family background, are 
among the best things in the collection. 


—OS. 


Joun Betjyeman’s CoLitecteD Poems, 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $4.00). Witty, solid 
and firmly wrought poems by a writer 
whose reputation is growing steadily. 
Betjeman is often thought of as a writer 
of light verse, or at most as a satirist, 
but he is really, as this volume shows, 
something much more. Reverent and ir- 
reverent by turns, keenly tuned to the 
nuances of speech, social behavior and 
cultural change, a moralist in a disarm- 
ing guise, he ranges over a wide diver- 
sity of subjects and displays himself 
in a variety of manners. Impressively 
enough, in this age of extremes, his 
poems will please both the tradition- 
alist, who likes his poetry above-board, 
and the more devious fellow who de- 
mands more than meets the eye. 


THE AMERICANS, by Robert Frank 
(Grove, $7.50). A long, tightly rea- 
soned photo essay on the “other” side 
of American life: the littlke men who 
inhabit the world of rooming houses, 
candy stores, funeral parlors, bus ter- 
minals, whose sustenance comes from 
quick lunches at soda fountains, cheese- 
cake magazines and horror movies at 
drive-ins. Frank’s feeling for the deci- 
sive moment is keener than Cartier- 
Bresson’s and his point of view has 
more direct relation to life. The intro- 
duction by Jack Kerouac is poetic 
and pugnacious. 


ScHoo.t or New York: Some younger 
artists, edited by B. H. Friedman 
(Grove, $1.95). A gallery of up and 
coming abstract painters of the smear, 
dribble and splatter school, which, 
despite some purple prose by a covey 
of eritics, does manage to put a perspec- 
tive on this most infuriating and yet 
most important movement in contem- 
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HAILED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING PROJECT OF OUR TIME! 


Yes, this astonishing and unique monument to scholarship 
and faith is being hailed all over the world as the most 
important Catholic publishing achievement of our time. It 
is indeed! For here, in 150 easy-to-handle and easy-to-read 
volumes (being published at the rate of 2 volumes a month) 
is the sum of Christian knowledge and culture. 

Winner of The Thomas More Association Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing of the year 
for 1958, the TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM contains everything anyone could want 
to know on any subject involving Catholicism. 


NEVER BEFORE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA LIKE THIS! 


No matter who you are, how much or how little education 
you have had, what kind of work you do, or whether you 
are still in school —this amazing Encyclopedia can give you 
almost the equivalent of a full 4-year Catholic college edu- 
cation, at less than the cost of a single semester. 

Under the scholarly direction of the distinguished French 
Academician, Henri Daniel-Rops, the leading Catholic au- 
thorities of our time have produced these 150 unique 
volumes. Crystal-clear and enjoyably readable—they are 
made for .continuous reading as well as ready reference. 
Beautifully bound, in an easy to handle 6 x 9 inches... 
they make a handsome addition to your home or library, 
and a priceless addition to your mind and heart. 


BOOKS 





REE! 


when you order your set of the 
magnificent, award-winning 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM Sia the PAULIST BOOK MART 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! SEND COUPON BELOW 
FOR YOUR 2 FREE “FOR KEEPS" BOOKS! 


Why do we offer you the first 2 volumes of this superb 
Encyclopedia FREE? Simply because we believe that, after 
seeing them, reading them —you will want to continue re- 
ceiving 2 new volumes every month at only $4.95 for both 
each month —until you have the entire magnificent 150- 
volume set as your own priceless, precious possession. 

But you must be the judge! With your order for 2 books 
a month, we send you the first two books — “What is Faith?” 
and “What is the Bible?” - ABSOLUTELY FREE. They are 
yours to keep even if you decide to cancel later. 


NO RISK — YOU HAVE EVERYTHING TO GAIN! 


Yes, you have everything to gain. You can be among the 
most alert, intelligent, superbly informed Catholics in the 
little time it takes you to read and digest the two enjoyable, 
easy-to-read books you get each month—at only $4.95 for 
both. 

And you have nothing to lose! You may cancel at any time, 
and pay only for books received after the first two gift 
books. We make this astounding offer of your first 2 volumes 
FREE because we believe that no thinking Catholic can 
afford to be without this monumental source of information 
and inspiration. 

But you must act now —because our supply of free gift 
books is limited. Clip and mail the coupon right away! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 2 FREE GIFT BOOKS 


PAULIST BOOK MART 


Room 592 J, 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
Yes! Send me 2 volumes of the 20th Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism a month and bill me $4.95 a month for both. 
Send my first 2 volumes FREE. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY & ZONE 








STATE 






MARCH, 1960 





THE PAULIST BOOK MART is owned 
and operated by THE PAULIST FATHERS 
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The ad 
schedule stated, 
“Lenten Book 
Advertising”: 
the copy writer 
boldly wrote 
the obvious: 
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porary art. What is one to make of a 
painting of an archer’s target or of an 
American flag done in tones of white 
by a young artist? Or of a collection 
of pieces of motors welded together in 
unmeaningful shapes? And why should 
Larry Rivers’s “The Next to the Last 
Confederate Soldier” arouse such 
enthusiasm when la Fresnaye was doing 
the same thing before World War I 
and a great deal better? Such examples 
can shake the confidence of even the 
most sympathetic observers but the 
fact is that these men are trying to 
solve the problem of art in an age 
when representational art can no longer 
exist (the early nineteenth century 
and the photograph both having con- 
tributed to its destruction). What the 
future will bring, Time cannot tell. 


Imace Booxs (Doubleday, 85c to 
$1.45). The latest collection in the 
popular Catholic reprint series ranges 
from excellent to plain embarrassing. 
At the top of the list are such worth- 
while and important works as Karl 
Adam’s The Son of God, Jacques 
Maritain’s Scholasticism and Politics, 
Christopher Dawson’s Progress and 
Religion, Philip Hughes’s A Popular 
History of the Reformation, E. E. Y. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus, degrees, Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by ihe Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J. 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 











Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 16, D.C. 











Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and _ 
ondary teacher education; art, music, 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 
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DEATH 


A Book of 
Preparation and 
Consolation 
This collection, ranging from Scripture 
to modern poetry, of “the best thoughts 
of the best minds” on the subject of 
death is “a book for meditation at prie- 
dieu or bedside, a book to give those 
touched by the finger of God and strug- 
gling to hold their balance under the 
divine chastisement. It takes its place 
in that small company of books that 
live not for the day but for the ages.” 
— RoBerT J. Dwyer, Bishop of Reno 


Compiled by 
BARRY ULANOV 
@ At your bookstore $5.00 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 


. may well be the most com- 
prehensive work to appear in Eng- 
lish on the Liturgy . 


— Rev. Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 
Woodstock College 





“ce 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


THE LITURGY 





BY JOHN H. MILLER, C.S.C. 


The first complete textbook on the 
sacred liturgy to appear in English 
since Pope Pius XII corrected and re- 
stored the doctrine of Catholic public 
worship. 
“No serious student will be without 
a 
— Rev. John P. O’Connell 
Editor, The Catholic Bible 


.a sound manual for study 

and reference . . . special value for 

priests who are increasingly aware of 

the grave limitations of seminary lit- 

urgy courses in the past.” 

— Rev. Frederick R. McManus 
Catholic University 


$6.00 
At All Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
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Notre Dame, Ind. 
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First Time in English .. . 
SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


Treatise on 
Separate Substances 


Translated from a_ newly-estab- 
lished Latin text based on 12 
medieval manuscripts, with In- 
troduction and notes, by 


REV. FRANCIS J. LESCOE, 
PsP. S: TD: 
Price: $2.00 
Publications Department 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 





Degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 
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Hales’s The Catholic Church in the 
Modern World, followed by such rou- 
tine works as The Autobiography of St. 


* Teresa of Avila (by now too much of 


an old standby), Father James Broder- 
ick’s The Origin of the Jesuits, a collec- 
tion of Chestertonia (under the title of 
The Man who was Chesterton), Father 
John A. O’Brien’s Giants of the Earth, 
and culminating in Louis de Wohl’s 


frightful The Restless Flame. 


Art, by Clive Bell (Putnam-Capricorn, 
$1.15). We are fortunate in having a 
re-issue of one of the great works of 
criticism in the field by a critic whose 
insights are as sharp as his tongue. 
Bell has a huge respect for the art of 
Byzantium and the “Dark Ages,” an 
opinion he held when other critics 
found such art barbaric; he sees later 
art as a long decline, beginning with 
Gothic and culminating in the Classical 
Renaissance, which he calls a “strange 
new disease”; Bell finds the same ail- 
ment even in literature (“The actual 
meaning of the words in Shakespeare’s 
songs ... is either trivial or trite,” 
while in Milton “the ideas are fre- 
quently shallow and the facts frequently 
false”). In discussing 20th-century 
artists he makes a small, small bow to 
the contemporary giants, but says that 
our debt is actually to Cezanne. A 
worthwhile, argumentative and com- 


pletely enjoyable book. 


JosepHus: THe JewisH War, trans- 
lated by G. A. Williamson (Penguin, 
$1.25). A new version of a great and 
famous classic which does justice to 
Josephus’s rather turgid and gnarled 
original. Besides his detailed (but often 
biased) picture of the Roman-Jewish 
struggle in the first century (the his- 
torian was a turn-coat Jew) and his 
frightening portrayal of the harshness 
of early warfare, Josephus is important 
for the small light he throws upon 
Christ, St. John, and the early Chris- 
tians. Unlike many other editors of 
Josephus, Williamson accepts these 
references as authentic. 


Sr. Peter’s Day AnD OTHER TALEs, by 
Anton Chekhov (Putnam-Capricorn, 
$1.25). A collection of early short 
stories, most of which have not been 
published in America before. In them 
Chekhov’s venomous wit manifests 
itself in a way rarely shown in the 
more sober stories to which we have 
become accustomed. 











SELECTED BOOKS 
FOR LENT 


JOY IN THE FAITH 


Meditations by Auguste Valensin, S.J. 
The original French edition was 
hailed as one of the best Catholic 
books of that year in France. 
“Enchanting book, irresistibly read- 
able and purchasable.”’”, EMMANUEL 
“Sisters will surely like this book .. .” 
SISTER FORMATION BULLETIN 
“This book makes excellent spiritual 
reading ...” THE CRITIC 
“A refreshing book, drawn from the 
meditations of an unusual personality, 
arresting in its sheer simplicity.” 
DOMINICANA 
435 pages, cloth $4.00 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT — The Narratives 
by Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 
This first volume in a series of four 
(**THE PSALMS, ***PROPHECY, 
**** WISDOM, to be published this 
year) is based on the historical ac- 
counts. Father Brillet has chosen the 
richest pericopes to help us savor the 
timeless doctrin:: our relationship 
with God, God’s attitude toward us, 
toward the Church, and our own at- 
titude toward Him. 
239 pages, cloth $3.50 


SOME SCHOOLS OF 
CATHOLIC SPIRITUALITY 
by Jean Gautier, S.S. 
A handbook for persons already 
aware of the broad differences among 
the various forms of spiritual disci- 
pline (Benedictine, Dominican, Jesuit, 
Salesian, Oratorian, Carmelite, etc.) 
but not well acquainted with the more 
subtle ones. 
“Extraordinarily valuable and stimu- 
lating.” WORSHIP 
“It now seems difficult to set forth 
such matters without consulting this 
book which is an excellent working 
tool.” DANIEL-ROPS 
384 pages, cloth $4.75 


LIFE THROUGH THE CROSS 
by Marcel Bories 
In seven different ways of the Cross 
— each one based on one of the Sac- 
raments — the author has with beauty [ 
and skill placed many of the truths 
about the Sacraments within the pat- 
tern of simple, practical considera- 
tions for the fourteen stations. 
“This booklet is excellent .. . its 
spread will greatly enrich the prayer- 
life of all that will use it.” 
RIGHT REV. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
111 pages, paper $1.25 


THE COMPLETE PRAYERS 
OF HIS HOLINESS PIUS XII 


translated from the original texts by 
Alastair Guinan 


176 pages, 3 photos, paper $1.50 
From your bookstore or 


DESCLEE 


COMPANY, INC. 
280 Broadway 
New York 7, N.Y. 
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MOVIES 


The new hokum 


SomEBopy has been tampering with 
the war movies lately. Once upon a 
time you could always count on a 
couple of hours of vicarious hatred, 
thinly disguised racism, boyish bru- 
tality and righteous indignation ; now, 
you're lucky if you’re even told the 
name of the enemy. 

How long is it since you’ve heard 
one of the old clenched-gums formulas 
(“the fil-thy lit-tle swine,” “here, give 
this suicide pill to your daughter,” 
etc.) ? It isn’t just that there is no such 
thing as a bad enemy anymore (or a 
contemptible foreign market, for that 
matter): our own boys have also 
calmed down out of sight since the 
recent unpleasantness. 1960’s warrior 
has become something of a tired 
businessman, handling a distasteful 
assignment on the road, perhaps — 
Guadalcanal always was a pesky terri- 
tory— and keeping a beady eye on the 
company-image. 

In “Sink the Bismarck,” much of 
the action takes place in the British 
War Office, where grown men spend 
their days pushing little wooden bat- 
tleships around and around a vast 
table. It is a dramatic event of sorts 
when hero Kenneth More is persuaded 
to catch a few hours’ sleep (“You can’t 
go on like this, old boy ; you’ve been 
up for 36 hours,” or 72, or 108, I can’t 
remember), and another when he 
wakes up again, and so it goes—a 
far cry indeed from the blood-baths of 
yore. 

The story is not altogether ungrip- 
ping. The battleship Bismarck turns 
out to be a kind of latter-day Moby 
Dick, scouring the North Atlantic, 
materializing in fog-banks and scoot- 
ing away again over the horizon, too 
fast and too thick-skinned for any com- 
bination of ships to bring it to heel. 
By feats of prodigious sleeplessness, 
More finally outwits the monster, but 
curiously, there is no rejoicing at the 
War Office: the Bismarck has been a 
chivalrous opponent, it will be sorely 
missed at the strategy table. There is 
no Captain Ahab on hand to lash him- 
self to the wounded whale. 


56 


“The Gallant Hours,” which should 
be along soon, is an even more striking 
example of the gentlemen’s-war movie. 
Its protagonist, Admiral Halsey, used 
to have quite a reputation as a Jap- 
baiter (“bestial little apes,” Dwight 
MacDonald remembers him calling 
them once, on a newsreel —a phrase 
which doubtless sounded as normal 
then as it sounds grotesque now), but 
you would never guess it from Jimmy 
Cagney’s lovable portrayal. Much is 
once again made of the hero’s plucky 
disinclination to sleep (“Admiral, you 
must’); but of the fire within, the 
white-hot hatred which makes war 
both vastly more horrible and a little 
more human, we are shown next to 
nothing. Halsey broods (as I’m sure 
he did) over his own casualty lists, but 
with no spirit of vengeance ; he might 
be looking over Dow-Jones averages 
for all the honest bile he manages to 
suggest. Indeed, the “Bull” has be- 
come, for peacetime purposes, some- 
thing of a homespun philosopher. 

This, of course, may be truer to life 
than the sadistic hokum which so over- 
stimulated the young civilian popula- 
tion during actual hostilities; but 
perhaps there was some truth in-the 
old version, too. War might, after all, 
have something to do with hatred and 
something to do with cruelty, and the 
greatest warrior might not be simply, 
as Cagney-Halsey insists, an ordinary 
man meeting great challenges, but an 
extraordinary man who feels at home, 
and at his best, in the frenzied, artifi- 
cial and basically sub-human atmos- 
sphere of total war. If so, maybe we 
should go easy on this retrospective 
tidying up. Otherwise, we may find 
ourselves forgetting what a delightful 
experience the last war really was, and 
the next one likely to be. 


THE WAR MOVIE to end war movies — 
“On the Beach,” — neglects altogether 
to mention the main contenders, pos- 
sibly on the theory that beyond a 
certain point of mechanization, one 
can only get mad at the machines any- 
way. This is valid fantasy, and very 


tactful, too, but it hardly seems likely 
that in his last moments, man will 
suddenly cease blaming everybody 
else in sight for his woes. 

“On the Beach” is more impressive 
than it deserves to be. The characters 
are improbable without being interest. 
ing —a bad combination. They are 
doomed to die en masse of radiation, 
a condition which, according to Dr. 
Johnson, ought to concentrate the 
mind wonderfully. But if these people 
have any ideas about life and death, 
sickness and suicide, they keep thema 
closely-guarded secret. 

Fair enough, of course —a movie, 
even on this subject, does not have to 
bulge conspicuously at the forehead: 
there are several legitimate levels of 
involvement. But, curiously, one finds 
oneself actually caring less and less 
about the humans as they come closer 
to destruction (— a formidable artis. 
tic achievement in reverse —); Ava 
Gardner, after all, would still be in 
trouble, even if nobody had ever heard 
of radiation; Gregory Peck will go 
down stoically, Anthony Perkins un- 
assumingly, everybody quietly. 

What one may care about is San 
Francisco, mysteriously intact after 
the war, a shiny cenotaph; and Mel- 
bourne, with newspaper scudding 
along empty streets ; and the old men’s 
club, with no one left to play billiards 
and drink up the port. Individual 
death is bad enough, but no worse 
than it always has been ; what is really 
outrageous is this wholesale desertion. 
Outrageously tragic, perhaps not, but 
outrageously pathetic : a senseless end 
to our labors, a final sneer at our pre- 
tensions to civilization. 

Gutted cities are always good cine- 
ma, but a mood of rare desolation has 
set in well before the freak shots are 
shown. Perhaps the gutted people were 
necessary for this. At all events, “On 
the Beach” does achieve some impres- 
sive effects one way or the other. Some 
of our leading ostriches have testified 
to this by protesting against the 
movie's very release. Their protests are 
interesting, too: a refusal even to 
speculate about genocide is one of its 
necessary pre-conditions, as laid down 
in the film and in common sense. So 
far, a good segment of the human race 
seems to be running true to form. 

— WILFRID SHEED 


JUBILEE 
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U VCLE PETER AND THE BULL 


U like other people, Uncle Peter does things the round-about way. Most 
peo; le give up things they Like for Lent. Uncle Peter does something he 
porsN'T like. Several years ago, for example, Uncle — who has hardly had a 
stea< in his life because lobster, blowfish and porgies are so common at 
Kipper's Landing — spent Lent eating New York cuts, Chicago cuts and other 
assorted cuts merely because he hated the sight of beef. “I couldn’t stand 
the steak or the sizzle,” snapped Uncle. “Bigger penance than I had bargained 
fur!” This is merely a digression to introduce Uncle's latest contretemps with 
the bovine world. For his great novel of American life (which, by the way, 
is set against a Grand Tour of Europe), he’s had his heroine fall in love with a 
bullfighter. Uncle found a book in his own stock which led him into the 
dangerous paths of tauromachia, and he’s been down at Green's farm 
irritating prize bulls with a pair of bandilleros sent home by a Kipper’s 
Landing boy who's in the Navy. “Been reading ‘Picasso and the Bull, ” said 
Uncle Peter. “Gol darn it, can’t see why those French painters want to fool 
around with a ferocious creature like a bull.” We asked him point blank how 
he felt about bulls. “Animal of mystery, horned enigma!” bellowed Uncle; he 
then went off into a long rambling tirade about the profoundest of myths in 
which the bull has figured. “Tauromachia, minotauromachia!” Uncle snorted, 
pawing the ground and flashing fire through his withered nostrils. “ ‘Picasso 
and the Bull gives the Christian view, son, the curistIAN view!” We feel that 
the Lenten fast is beginning to unsettle Uncle (we don't know why he insists 
on following it, since he’s so far over age), but you'd better get hold of his 
“Picasso and the Bull” as well as his other choice items before he dashes off to 
Spain and one last flirtation with Death in the Afternoon. 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts 
of the reigns of the Popes from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
false claimants. (List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique 
of his former teacher’s attempts to apply 
scientific data to hwman problems with sug- 
gestions on how Thomism can help inte- 
grate modern scientific discoveries with a 
truly human philosophy. (List price, $6.00) 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An inten- 
sive and sympathetic study of the contro- 






UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
for the following (please circle key 
numbers of the books you want): 


C) Enclosed is $ 





versial 8rd century Scriptural interpreter 
and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Hastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzint, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 


Note: this list valid March, 1960, 
only. Please do not order from 
out-dated lists, 
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106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGE 
BERNANOS. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL, The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, $3.75) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we're sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


105) PICASSO AND THE BULL, by Vin- 
cente Marrero. One of the most profound 
influences in Mediterranean culture since 
the earliest pre-Christian times, bull fight- 
ing has long been under attack; here is a 
book that discusses the subject from a 
Christian viewpoint. (List price, $3) 


110) THE PAPAL ENCYCLICALS IN 
THEIR HISTORICAL CONTEXT, by 
Anne Fremantle. Pronouncements of the 
Popes on the moral law, from Peter to 
Pius XII, in a copious one-volume work 
that includes the historical background of 
each. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 
founding of the Taena community, the 
group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
tty with a nearby monastery. (List price, 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader's understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 







111) THE BLESSED VIRGIN, by Jean 
Guitton. A cleanly-written essay by the 
French poet and critic, considering the 
life of Mary, Marian theology, and the 
impact of Marian thought on contempo- 
rary problems. 










$1.00 EACH 


108) HITLER IN OUR SELVES, by Maz 
Picard. This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
Seaap”” A first-rate diagnosis. (List price, 











(114) LEON BLOY. by Albert Béguin. 
Studies of Bloy's thought along four lines: 
his teaching on suffering, on poverty, on 
the symbolism of history and on the ca- 
tastrophe of his generation (World War I). 
(List price, $2.00) 
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Thinking of going 
beat? Read JUBILEE 
instead — pictures, 
articles, jokes. Try 

our Catholic Press 
special — 15 months 

for only $5 

PLUS Alexander Dru’s 
famous and penetrating 
study: “Charles Peguy: 
His Prose and Poetry.” 
It’s a brilliant work 
about France’s famous 
controversial spokesman 
for a dynamic Catholic 
Action, and is yours 
now. Merely write your 
name and address on a 
piece of paper, enclose 
$5 and mail immediately. 
(We'll bill you if you 
wish.) 





